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good writing, humour, and a unique blend of 
disillusion, foolhardiness and high spirits.’ 
> Ss 
J. B. Priestiey. 


delightful sense of humour and he writes 
brilliantly.’ 
Davip GARNETT. 
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The Unexpected 


by Frank Penn-Smith 
[Ready August Eight] 


‘A writer of fine and rare 
personality.’ 
Sytvia Lynp. 


‘A brilliant new author dis- 
covered at the age of seventy.’ 
Ricuarp HuGues. 


Ordinary Families: a novel 


by E. Arnot Robertson 
Author of Four Frightened People, etc. 


‘Miss Arnot Robertson is a brilliant writer. Her sense 
of the pride of action and power of wild nature frequently 
takes charge of the pages, and we are then, thanks to her 
imaginative integrity, set free from the microcosm of 
personalities, and permitted to share the mystery of things.’ 


Recommended by The Book 
Society. 4s. 6d. net 
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Cry Havoc! 
by Beverley Nichols 


His wit is 
barbed with passion and sincerity, and he expresses the 
mind of the younger generation in compelling fashion. 
Cry Havoc! is an important book.’ 


‘I predict that the world will listen to him. 


Francis Yeats-Brown. 
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Spectator’s 
Gallery 


Edited by Peter Fleming 
& Derek Verschoyle 


‘The contributors are all of 
first-rate quality. This is a 
miscellany, bright and _ in- 
formative, which should have 
a permanent place well within 
reach from an easy-chair.’ 

wT) ’ 

The Scotsman. 


Recommended by The Book 
Society 7s. 6d. net 
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Several “homes” in one house. 
Whole families in one room. 
Summer in slumland is hard to bear. ‘There is no room to 
breathe. Will you help us in our programme? 


16,000 children 
to have a day’s 
holiday at Seuth- 
end this summer. 


Cost 2/- each. 
700 invalid boys 


and girls to have 
a fortnight’s 

rh holiday in the 
cas ee Pe country. Cost 
____ eee | 30/. per child 


THEIR FIRST GLIMPSE. per fortnight. 
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Centributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH and 
Mission, sent free on application. Full of fascinating po [cae 


“The East-End Star,” the monthly magazine of the 


articles and pictures of East-End Life. for your response. 








Can he go through with it? He lifts the 
blade and gingerly tests its edge. It had 
seemed easy planning days ahead, but 
/ his nerve fails him now the time has 
JY arrived. He thinks of people who suffer 
agony all their lives because of the 
4 very same thing... . He can't! He 
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won't! But no, it is too late now to 
change his mind. Mentally he squares 
his shoulders and he turns to pick 
up the blade which seemed to glitter 
menacingly in the morning sunlight— 
he’s gone too far now, and can do no- 
thing but go through with it. Footsteps 
are heard growing nearer, he braces 
| himself for the act, the door opens... 


Whether or not it’s a“ a 

yeur first shave you Here you are, son, some boiling hot 
sheuld send fer a free i 
rample of Parke-Davis Water and a tube of Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream to A , 
Eathymot, Boxl13/21, Shaving Cream. It may be your first 
Beak Street, London, - a 

WT, or, beter stilt, Shave but you might just as well start 
get a large tube for ° , ° : re 
1/6 at your chemist. right—there s nothing like Parke-Davis 
It leaves the face satin 


pmecth withoat a having Cream for a perfect shave.” 


trace of soreness, 




















Musings of a Mineral Water 


Manufacturer. 


No. 235. 
GRAPE FRUIT JOURNALESE 


Our superficial reading suggests that we have 
Plato and we have Shakespeare—and the rest is 
journalism. This is not to despise journalism: far 
from it. We need to-day’s news as we need to-day's 
dinner: but to-day’s dinner will not keep us from 
feeling hungry to-morrow. Good advertising, as 
we understand it, is good journalism—and therefore 
“dates.” Those who honour us by reading our 
Musings in The Spectator and in Truth may remember 
No. 200 Pastures New in which we wrote what now 
reads rather like petulant nonsense. A bad carpenter 
quarrels with his tools, and a harassed employer 
is inclined to blame his men. We indulged in some 
grumbling with our worthy travellers who, instead 
of selling suflicient of the goods we had got, were 
always suggesting that we should find them some- 
thing new. Far off fields are notoriously green, 
and we had too many recollections of disappoint- 
ments in the past to be over enthusiastic about 
adding a Grape Fruit drink to our fairly long list. 
So we wrote our No. 200 in rather a “ there’s your 
Grape Fruit and be damned to you” vein. 
Fortunately we were quite wrong and our travellers 
were quite right: the Grape Fruit has gone -like 
hot cakes, if one can use this expression of a cooling 
drink. Backed up by the present fine weather the 
sales have so far exceeded our expectations that we 
have just been able to keep up with our orders and 
no more; it is many a long day since we have 
enjoyed the pleasure of being ‘“ rushed.” Yes, the 
present writer has had to come off his high horse, and 
to admit that he likes the new drink, as a drink, 
quite apart from its enhancing our already inordinate 
profits. Now while Ross’s Grape Fruit is made from 
the best fruit juice and refined cane sugar that 
money can buy, we are not going to guarantee that 
it will make our lovlies more lovely still. We find 
most young women quite lovely enough, and our 
modest ambition is merely to relieve their thirst, 
not to make them more of a menace to navigation 
than they at present are. Nor do we promise that 
we can give dilapidated old men of sixty “ the not 
too old at forty look,” but they may be glad to 
learn, what we ourselves have discovered, that a 
glass of Ross’s Grape Fruit is exceedingly grateful 
to a withered tongue the morning after the night 
before. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of 


HE operations on the North West Frontier are of 
importance both in themselves and because of the 
demonstration they are providing of the bombing from the 
air that has figured so largely in Geneva controversies. 
A certain effervescence comes to a head in this region 
periodically and there is no reason to attach great im- 
portance to the present outbreak. At one point the 
Upper Mohmand tribes are attacking the friendly 
Halimzai, and at another the Bajauri are, in defiance of 
the Government of India’s orders, giving shelter to a 
pretender to the Afghan throne, and under plea of the 
laws of hospitality decline to deliver him up. Their 
villages, very difficult of access to infantry, are accord- 
ingly being bombed from the air, a beginning being made 
on Tuesday, after warning had been given. No one will 
deny that bombing is cheap and easy—cheaper and easier 
than any alternative method available. So, for that 
matter, in the poisoning of wells. Whether it is effective 
—for by destroying the fighting men’s homes it is the 
more likely to keep them on the warpath—is another 
matter. Zhe Times correspondent at Simla sardonically 
observes that ‘if the reports showed that sufficient 
damage had not been done in the first attack, the aero- 
planes were expected to renew the bombing this evening” 
—this against a tribe which has so far made no aggressive 
move at all. It subsequently was renewed. On the 
short view there is something to be said for resort to 

these methods ; on the long view nothing. 

* * * * 
A New Housing Drive 

Lord Moyne’s Housing Committee was charged with 
two duties—to consider how to secure and maintain 
decent housing conditions in areas where neither clearance 
hor demolition was called for, and how a further supply 
of suitable houses for the working classes can be provided 
Without public charge. The main feature of the com- 
mittee’s report, the advocacy of extensive activity by 
public utility societies, with a strong Public Utility 
Council at the centre, would be more attractive if it 


the Week 


did not involve dismissal of the proposals for a National 
Housing Corporation put forward by Sir Raymond 
Unwin and others. As it is the relation of the public 
utility societies, which may well do valuable work in 
the management and acquisition of property which 
could be made habitable for at least twenty years by 
reconditioning, to the local authorities and the Ministry 
of Health may give rise to a certain amount of friction. 
One submission of the committee, that property taken 
over (on the ground that it is not being maintained in 
proper condition) should be paid for simply at what it 
cost—the owner getting his money back and no more— 
should be adopted without hesitation. The Moyne 
Committee’s recommendations, if carried out as they 
stand, would give a very necessary stimulus to the 
housing movement, particularly in rural areas, where a 
great deal can be done by reconditioning, and offer the 
private individual an opportunity of lending his money 
(the idea of a National Housing Loan should be kept to 
the fore) at a sufficient return for the purpose of making 
life more tolerable for his fellow-citizens. But they 
represent a minimum, not a maximum, 
* * * * 

American Recovery 

The “ blanket-code ”’ of shortened hours and minimum 
wages in the United States came into effect on Tuesday, 
The response of employers generally has been good. The 
momentum of the national enthusiasm is still sustained. 
Traders who cannot sport the blue eagle with the legend 
“We Do Our Part,” are becoming marked men, and 
General Johnson, the Administrator of the National Re- 
covery Act, has suggested that the appropriate treatment 
for them is a sock on the jaw. That is one of the dangers 
of the situation. Another is the series of difficulties aris- 
ing in particular industries, notably steel and dairying, 
over the details of the permanent codes which are to re- 
place the temporary general, or blanket, code. The 
farmers, too, are alarmed lest the rise in the prices of what 
they have to buy may destroy all the benefit of the rise 
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in the prices of what they have to sell—as in certain cir- 
cumstances it might. Retailers in any case will almost 
inevitably have to put up prices, for they are required (as 
the result of shortened hours) to increase their staffs sub- 
stantially, and there is no obvious economy they can 
effect to counterbalance the consequent rise in their 
salary-bills. The American experiment is in its experi- 
mental stage still. 
* * * * 

The Police and Lord Trenchard 

The development of the relations between Lord 
Trenchard and the Metropolitan Police Force is not re- 
assuring. The Commissioner is understood to have said 
on Tuesday that he hoped the force would get to know him 
better. But it has known him for nearly two years now, 
and it is by no means certain that this is a case in which 
closer acquaintance makes for growing esteem. His 
confidential ‘address to the Police Federation will not 
have improved matters. Discussion round a table with 
the leaders of the Federation is calculated to produce a 
distinctly better impression than a platform exposition 
of the Commissioner’s views on a number of controversial 
points, regarding which no questions—quite rightly in 
the cireumstances—are permitted. The address, indeed, 
makes it the more desirable for the round-table method 
to be followed still. One decision in particular—that 
recruits enlisted under the new ten-year plan shall not 
be allowed to marry for four years—seems completely 
indefensible. Marriage is a natural, not an unnatural, 
state for man, and the less conditions of employment 
involve interference with domestic life the better. 


* * * * 


The Judges’ Salaries 

The statement of the Judges on the reduction of their 
salaries, produced by Lord Sankey in the House of Lords 
just before it rose, is an extremely impressive document. 
It is a dignified exposé of the reasons why the gravest 
exception should be taken to the action of the National 
Government in reducing the emoluments of Judges to- 
gether with Ministers, civil servants and many other 
“servants of the Crown.” In this country Judges are 
regularly appointed from among the leaders of the Bar 
and acceptance of judicial office almost always involves 
financial sacrifice. If the emoluments are to be reduced 
below their present figure it will be hard to get the best 
lawyers for the Bench, and if it is to be established that 
Ministers may reduce the salary of any Judge or all 
Judges—and there is no reason why, if they reduce at all, 
they should not reduce to a shilling a year—by Order in 
Council the great tradition of the prestige and inde- 
pendence of the English Bench will be ended at a stroke. 
It is essential that there should be no dependence of the 
Judiciary on the Executive. The Judges were not given 
the opportunity to make voluntary sacrifices, as they 
would no doubt have done. Government can presum- 
ably restore the salaries by the same machinery by 
which it reduced them, and the sooner it does so the 
better. If £30,000 a year is not too much for Lord 
Ashfield, £5,000 a year is not too much for a High Court 
Judge. 





* * * * 


Teeming Japan 

The figures regarding the growth of the population of 
Japan published in The Times on Tuesday are of great 
significance. The increase last year was, for the first time 
in Japan’s history, over a million (the 1930 census total 
for Japan proper was 64,450,000), and as such increases are, 
ceteris paribus, progressive, a still higher figure for the 
present year might be looked for. There are, however, 
certain factors working in the other direction, notably the 











tendency towards later marriages, which makes on the 
whole for rather smaller families, but the effect of that jg 
not being felt yet. All this further accentuates the 
seriousness of the emigration question—which is being 
kept in check at present only by the continued jp. 
dustrialization of the country to the grave detriment 
of European exporters. Reports of Japanese nayal 
manoeuvres on a record scale in the Pacific and the pre. 
paration of record naval estimates are a_ sinister but 
by no means irrelevant comment on the population 
figures. 
* * * * 


Mr. Gandhi’s Arrest 
Much more significant evidence of the general state of 
India than sporadic outbreaks of terrorism in Bengal 


and elsewhere is the relative equanimity with which the / 


me 


arrest of Mr. Gandhi has been received. The necessity 
for the arrest is to be regretted, but Mr. Gandhi's resolve 
to continue to prosecute civil disobedience, no matter 
on what scale, instead of giving himself up to the w.- 
touchables campaign as was expected, could only lead 
to the action the Government has now taken. In view | 
of the general temper of Congress, most of whose members | 
are clearly sick of civil disobedience in any form, continued 
freedom might be more embarrassing to the Mahatma 
than the enforced seclusion to which he seems likely 
to return. But for his decision to continue civil disobedi- 
ence he might have met Lord Willingdon and exchanged 
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views, with results that would have brought non-co-opera- | 
tion to an end. That would have been the better way, 
As it is, no great exacerbation of feeling is likely to be 
caused by the arrest. ‘The outlook in India is in many ways 
more hopeful than it has been for some years, largely as 
result of the prospect of the coming reforms. The 
Secretary of State’s evidence before the Select Committee, 
in spite of certain garbled reports of the earlier instalments 
of it, is well calculated to impress India with the British | 
rovernment’s seriousness of intention. The Government 
of India could best contribute to the general improvement 
of the atmosphere by a timely act of clemency in regard to 
the political prisoners still in custody. 
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* * * * 


Two Suit-Cases 

Flying-Officer Fitzpatrick, into the circumstances of 
whose arrest the House of Commons rightly demanded 
a searching enquiry, was challenged by two plain-clothes 
police as he was walking near Victoria between 
8 and 4 in the morning with a suit-case in his hand. It 
was clear in the end that he was on perfectly lawl 
business, and if, as alleged, the policemen made theit — 
identity and their authority insufficiently clear, and used 
undue violence to subdue the resistance which the 
officer admittedly made in the belief that he was being 
accosted by bandits, then the case first for searching © 
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enquiry and then for disciplinary action is strong. But _ 


a commentary comes pertinently to hand. Four or five 
days after the discussion in the House a police officer 
challenged a man in the Edgware Road in broad daylight 
on suspicion that the case he was carrying was illicitly 
come by. It was, having just been stolen from a car, a 
the thief quickly confessed. The House of Commons is 
perfectly right to guard jealously against any hint o 
danger to the liberty of the subject, but the right of the 
police to act up to a point on suspicion is not to be 
denied without gravely compromising the efficiency of 


theforce. Inthe Fitzpatrick case Lord Trenchard’s tendet 4 
of a full apology, which ought to have been offered long — 


before by his subordinates, and the promise to conduct 4 | 
fullenquiry himself, ends the matter satisfactorily, 
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The Sugar-Glut Subsidy 

Major Elliot’s announcement that power would be 
taken next session to continue the beet-sugar subsidy 
for six months after September, 1934, when the Act at 
present governing the subsidy expires, and that after 
that a new permanent arrangement would be made, will 
serve, it may be hoped, to concentrate attention again 
on the lavish prodigality with which money is being 
poured out for the purpose of swelling still further the 
production of sugar in an over-glutted world. According 
to calculations which The Times adopts in a leading 
article £24,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money was spent on 
subsidizing beet production in the years 1924-32, which 
works out at the astonishing figure of 25s. a day for every 
man who owes employment to this public endowment. 
No one doubts that beet-growing on this basis is good for 
the farmer. So would banana-growing under glass be if 
the Government chose to subsidize it heavily enough. 
Meanwhile the taxpayer, who is perfectly content with 
West Indian cane sugar, produced at a fraction of the 
cost of the home-grown beet sugar, is paying out 
£3,000,000 a year for the benefit of a limited number of 
farmers, who could quite well turn to other forms of 
cultivation now produced by quota schemes. Once more 
we condemn the subsidy system elsewhere and maintain 
it ourselves, 

* * * * 

Flying Police 

The growing use of the aeroplane for police purposes 
will be watched with interest. Experiments have appa- 
rently been carried out in the Midlands with a view to 
discovering (quite after the manner of one of Mr. Buchan’s 
earlier stories) how far persons endeavouring to hide in 
open spaces such as moorlands can be detected from the 
air. The suggestion that car bandits, though they cannot 
be literally arrested from the air, can be branded by 
being bombed with indelible dyes seems rather more far- 
fetched. But meanwhile the Egyptian Government is 
understood to have ordered a number of aeroplanes for 
the particular purpose of countering the drug smugglers 
on the frontiers. That appears a quite reasonable propo- 
sition, though machines have been ordered of considerably 
higher military value than would seem to be necessary for 
this special purpose. But the principle is right. Now that 
the air has become a highway, the police must take advan- 
tage of it like other highways. 

* * * * 


Aggression by Propaganda 

The methods adopted by German Nazis—how far the 
action is official and how far unofficial is hard to say—to 
influence Austrian opinion by means of propaganda 
speeches by wireless and leaflets dropped from raiding 
aeroplanes raise a question to which serious attention 
ought to be given internationally. It is quite important 
enough to be discussed at Geneva, for what is going on 
near the Austro-German frontier is very definite aggres- 
sive action to which there is no effective reply but force. 
Germany would no doubt defend her action and decline 
in the first instance to be a party to any general agreement 
that would restrict her freedom to act as she is acting. 
But a discussion which showed her to be decisively in the 
wrong would not be without its value at a time when her 
desire to conciliate public opinion is being revealed in 
a dozen ways. If one of the German propaganda 
aeroplanes is shot down, as it very well might be, a 
dangerous situation might very quickly be created. It 
is to be hoped that the report that this country, France 
and Italy are taking the matter up as signatories of 
the Four-Power Pact is accurate. 


The Milk Industry 

Before it adjourned, Parliament 
Milk Marketing Scheme drawn up after consultation 
with the farmers and distributors. It now rests with the 
dairy farmers to say whether the scheme shall come 
into operation. A two-thirds majority of those wha 
register and vote is required to give effect to the scheme, 
and it will be interesting to see whether the farmers 
will rise to the occasion and grasp this opportunity of 
stabilizing their industry, in which hitherto the distributors 
have had all their own way. It is not a good omen that 
the Scottish fruit farmers have recently rejected an 
effort to regulate the raspberry crop, and that the new 
pig marketing scheme is being adversely criticized in 
country districts because the guaranteed price offered 
is thought to be too low. But the dairy farmers are 
not so individualistic as some of their colleagues, and 
have already had some experience of co-operating, with 
the help of the National Farmers’ Union, so that they 
may possibly accept the proposals made in their interest 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

* * * * 


approved of the 


The Disarmament Outlook 

In his first addresses at Clay Cross Mr. Henderson 
made it clear that he meant to carry his work at Geneva 
through to a finish—whatever the nature of the finish 
may be—and elsewhere he has expressed himself with 
considerable optimism as to the ultimate results of the 
Disarmament Conference. This is no moment to pro- 
claim defeat, and some sudden clearing of the sky in 
September is at least conceivable. But the outlook, 
with Japan and the United States just announcing vast 
naval programmes, is frankly not promising. Serious 
as the technical difficulties of the problem are, the 
psychological and political difliculties are greater still. 
While the tension between France and Germany, and 
France and Italy, exists, France will put national security 
in the forefront as she always has. The Four-Power Pact 
has so far not really changed the situation, though subse- 
quent conversations in connexion with it possibly may. 
The trouble is that while Germany is fully justified in 
claiming fulfilment of the equality-of-status undertakings 
that have repeatedly been given her France can hardly 
be blamed for her hesitations to disarm further in face 
of a Germany whose temper is what some of the chief 
Nazi spokesmen are showing it to be. 

* * * * 


The Armies in Ireland 

Mr. de Valera has committed himself to grossly partisan 
action in issuing an order calling in all arms in the hands 
of private individuals in Southern Ireland and making no 
pretence of applying it to his own irregular Irish Repub- 
lican Army. Revolvers in private hands are a danger 
everywhere—a good many thousands have just been 
called in in London—and they are more dangerous in 
Ireland than in most places. But the new Irish measure 
is obviously aimed directly at the body recently created 
under the name of National Guard, with General O’Duffy 
in command, to form a counterpoise to the ILR.A. 
It represents broadly the Cosgrave point of view in 
politics. General O’Duffy has duly surrendered his 
revolver, but other holders of weapons, including Mr. 
Ernest Blythe, Deputy President of the Council in the 
last government, have refused. It looks as though Mr. 
de Valera will be able to enforce his will without much 
immediate trouble, but at the cost of the creation of 
more bitterness. There is a rather sinister resemblance 
between the situation in Ireland, with its rival irregular 
armies, and that in Germany. 
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HIS is a season of the year when the world is sharply 
and painfully reminded of the perils of the road. 
Every week-end brings its toll of fatalities, and a bank 
holiday week-end can be counted on to bring a heavier 
toll than ever. The naked fact that in the course of the 
last calendar year no fewer than 5,962 persons lost their 
lives in road accidents in England and Wales alone is 
sufficient to impress on every man capable of being 
impressed by anything at all the magnitude of the 
evil to be remedied. For remedied it must be. The 
continuance, on perhaps a larger scale still, of this holo- 
caust is not to be contemplated. By some means or 
other the root of the evil must be attacked and the 
remedy found. We need to go far back. The first essential 
is to recognize that every motor-car is a highly dangerous 
implement, capable, if in the slightest degree misused, 
of dealing death to its occupants, to the occupants of 
some other car like itself, or more easily still to pedestrians. 
And there are no fewer than 1,140,000 of such dangerous 
implements on the roads of Britain today in the form of 
private cars, to say nothing of lorries, motor-coaches 
and other public vehicles. Obviously they can only be 
allowed to circulate subject to very definite restrictions, 
and the question has perpetually to be asked whether the 
restrictions in force at any moment are sufficient. As 
things are they do not amount in this country to very 
much. A driving licence is issued only for purposes of 
identification, in order that for sufficient reason it may be 
suspended or withdrawn—a penalty which might be 
imposed more freely than it is. There is no test, and not a 
great deal of good would be done by instituting one. 
The reckless driver would get through with little difficulty, 
and the nervous and hesitant driver with not much 
more. Proof of ability to handle a car properly under 
observation is no guarantee against its misuse in 
other circumstances. The youth with a ramshackle de- 
livery van, whose driving constitutes one of the 
conspicuous dangers of the road today, would rarely be 
incapable enough under test to justify the refusal of 
his licence. An actual driving test would probably 
serve as a useful purpose in impressing on a novice 
the responsibility he is taking in assuming direction 
of an engine like a motor-car on the public roads, and 
for that reason there is more to be said for it than against 
it, but it would be idle to suppose that the mere institution 
of a test would substantially reduce road fatalities. 

The recognized law of the road, if it were scrupulously 
observed, would effectively safeguard road-users as it is 
meant to safeguard them. To a large extent, of course, 
it is observed. Everyone, in his own interests as well 
as of the community’s, drives in this country on the 
left, and the engaging lady who announced that she was 
taking the car out for half an hour to practise driving 
on the right as preliminary to a Continental holiday is, 
fortunately, not. met with outside the pages of Punch. 
It is true that many drivers cause accidents by not driving 
as far to the left of the road as they should, and instances, 
though rare, are too frequent of the gross offence of 
slipping past on the inside instead of overtaking on the 
right. The most criminal driving is seen at corners, 
where overtaking at the peril of meeting another car still 
invisible beyond the bend is a matter of constant occur- 
rence on any crowded thoroughfare. Here at least the 
law might be strengthened, or the existing law much 
more strictly enforced. Lord Justice Scrutton mentioned 
in the past week that it had been repeatedly laid down 
that a motorist who could not pull up within the limit of 
his vision was ipso facto in the wrong if an accident 


The Perils of the Road 


occurred. That is true, apparently, even if he is on hig 
own side of the road. It should be recognized as tenfolq 
more true when he has gone across to the right to Pass 
a car in front. Here definite action can be taken. Special 
potice-watch should be kept on notoricus bends—fo 
example, the Mickleham hil! near Dorking, known to al 
London motorists—and offenders brought to book whether 
their action results in an accident or not. A lesson, more. 
over, might be taken from abroad, and the notice like the 
French “‘ dépassage défendu ”—“ overtaking forbidden ” 
displayed either on corners (though here it ought to go 
without saying) or on narrow stretches where the creation 
of a third line of traffic would clearly be dangcrous, 
The notice would serve both to warn the law-abiding 
majority and to provide evidence against the minority 
of law-breakers. 

Even here, of course, the ground can never be fully 
covered against offenders—-as witness the story told ata 
Kingston inquest on Monday. An accident involving 
two deaths took place on the Kingston by-pass. A lorry 
driver gave evidence that two cars approached him run. 
ning level side by side. One presumably was trying to 
pass the other. A third overtook and proceeded to pass 
them both, thus making three lines of traffic at a pace 
which two witnesses put at over sixty miles an hour. As 
it did so its front wheel touched the lorry, the car shot off 
the road and both its occupants were killed. Against 
criminal folly of that kind no legislation can be water- 
tight, but such cases are fortunately so rare as not seri- 
ously to affect the general argument. But there are cer. 
tain other specific dangers. Cross-roads, where numerous 
accidents occur, can be made far safer by purely mechani- 
cal means by the increased adoption of signal lights 
(which in America are by no means confined to towns) or 
the roundabout system. Steady progress is being made 
in those directions, but it should be greatly accelerated. 

But broadly speaking, it is to the motorist alone that we 
must look, as we are abundantly entitled to look, fora 
reduction of the dangers of the road. Accidents due to 
unpreventable causes, such as mechanical defect, are so 
rare as to be almost negligible, and skids in five cases out 
of ten are preventable. It is safe to say that ninety per 
cent. of the accidents recorded would never happen if 
both the drivers concerned had been driving as they 
should drive, keeping far enough to their own side, giving 
clear signals and giving them in time, slowing down at 
points where it may he vitally necessary to stop dead 
within a space of yards. Speed itself in these days of 
efficient braking-power is a secondary matter, though it 
has always to be remembered that any slight deflection of 
the steering-wheel, whether involuntary or due to some 
small obstacle or unevenness on the road-surface, has 
effects on the car’s course proportionate to the speed at 
which the vehicle is moving. There is nothing to be said 
for the reimposition of a general speed-limit, though there 
is for some limit on special stretches of road where par- 
ticular dangers exist. There may, or may not, be justifi- 
cation for the thirty-mile limit recently imposed in Oxford, 
but the general principle is to be defended on every ground. 

The last word, it must be repeated, lies with motorists 
themselves. They, if they will, can make the roads safe 
as today they are making them dangerous. Pedestrians 
are no doubt to blame. What is called jay-walking might 
quite properly be penalized. But pedestrians are not 
lethal instruments, and motors quite literally are. Whe- 
ther individual motorists, in jealousy for the good name 
of motorists generally, and for better reasons than chat, 
should themselves initiate legal action in any flagrant 
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case of dangerous driving they may notice, instead of 
leaving it to the police, is matter for argument. The time 
and trouble involved in going to court to give evidence is 
4 considerable deterrent in itself. But until a higher 
standard of care is set and observed by motorists as a 
whole the appalling slaughter on the highways of this 


country will continue. We are all drivers today and in 
indicting our class we indict ourselves. But with figures 
such as are officially put before us quarter by quarter 
there is no option. The motorists alone can stop the 
slaughter and they can never be reminded too often of 
their duty. 


The Educated Man 


” HEN I was at Eton,” said Sir Richard Paget the 
other day, “I never heard a word about 
agriculture, about plant or animal life, or economics, 
or astronomy, or the laws of health. The battle of 
British agriculture up to the present has been mainly 
lost in the school-rooms and playing fields of Eton.” 
As we read these words we recall the recent comments of 
some comparatively young men who have been at Eton 
or some other great public school—Mr. R. V. C. Bodley, 
Mr. Oliver Baldwin, and one or two others who have been 
writing reminiscences about their school education— 
and in each case there were expressions of amazement 
at the intellectual curriculum which was expected to 
turn out the perfectly educated man. These critics 
vary in their attitude to the public school tradition, 
reacting in different ways to their recollection of the 
young grammarians at work and the young barbarians 
at play, and the operation of that mysterious “ code ” 
which serves to ensure honour among gentlemen. But 
all appear to agree that this régime which was imposed 
on them at the great seminaries by schoolmasters, 
ignorant of the world, and by tradition, imperfectly 
adjusted to our age, gave them no initiation into any 
of the problems which were to stare them in the face 
in later life. Some sweeping changes in school and 
university education are needed, said Sir Richard Paget, 
thinking both of equipment for the work of the world 
and equipment for the coming age of increased leisure. 

The schoolmasters and the dons, of course, are in a 
difficult position ; for most of them have been either 
school-boys, or schoolmasters and dons, all their lives 
—that, and no more; and we feel justified in begging 
them to come out as often as they can from their academic 
groves and discover the practical world, and to undertake 
a searching inquiry as to just what it is that an 
“educated ” man ought to be in this twentieth century. 
For since it is their business to educate, it is evident 
that the first essential in their own equipment is to have 
the clearest possible idea of what an educated man 
should be. And those who may be prepared to pursue 
this indispensable inquiry will, we do not doubt, consult 
as fully as possible with men whose walk in life has 
taken them into politics, the professions, business, the 
administrative services, or the practice of literature, 
art or music. 

And in the meantime there should be some preliminary 
idea as to the lines of such an inquiry. The “ educated ” 
man will presumably be one, not who necessarily knows 
very much, but whose mind has been opened so that he 
can readily adjust himself to any problem. His mind 
will have been trained for two purposes—-for coping with 
the world and taking his own active part in it, and for 
coping with himself, so that his own inner experience 
will produce the maximum value for himself, and so 
indirectly for his friends also. In regard to the first of 
these—Sir Richard Paget thinks that the public school 
neglects to prepare a boy to understand those social 
problems on which civilization at this moment depends. 
The history he is taught scldom tells him even of the 
events which produced the Great War. He has no 
inkling of the formidable problems which led to the 


calling of a World Economic Conference. He knows 
nothing about the organization of the trade unions, 
the histcry of the social services, or the theory of crime 
and punishment. His customary code of honour tells 
him how to behave to “equals”; it does not instruct 
him in his responsibility to employees or “ inferiors.”’ 
His school studies may have taken him through the 
Latin and Greek poets and the outlines of English 
literature ; and in his leisure moments he may have been 
led to read this author and that, among them probably 
the poems of Mr. T. S. Eliot. But rarely will he have 
been induced to think of the culture of the world as a 
continuous evolution, handed on through all the literature 
and art and science of Europe till it emerges as the 
sum-total of ideas that are available to us today. When 
he dipped into the pages of Mr. Eliot he was not often 
encouraged to explore the meaning of that “ tradition ”’ 
which, as the author of The Sacred Wood so admirably 
remarks, can be obtained only “‘ by great labour.” It 
involves “the historical sense”? and “the historical 
sense involves a perception, not only of the pastness 
of the past, but of its presence. . .. The conscious 
present is an awareness of the past.” 

An educated man, then, will be one who knows his 
position in the map of the world—and when we say that 
we are thinking of a map which extends around us 
spatially and, also, backwards and forwards in time. 
He will know something of the precess through which the 
world has come to be what it is—the ideas of the past 
which have shaped our society and culture with its present 
form; and he will know something about that present 
form—the way in which English society is made up of 
component parts, and how it is related to those other 
societies in other countries whose civilization springs 
from the same origins. This is an intricate map; but 
he will know its outlines, and, having mastered these, 
it will be an casy matter for him to explore any part 
of it in detail. 

This may seem another way of saying that the educated 
man can never have a provincial mind; for in his 
endeavour to understand the whole to which each part 
belongs he has put himself at the centre. He will have 
become detached from too violent preconceptions and 
partisanships, for he has watched all the democracies 
of the world and all the tyrannies engaged in their 
perpetual conflicts ; he has seen the futility of arrogance 
and bluster ; he knows the formulae by which the right 
of kings become “ divine,” the blood of aristocrats “ blue,” 
and the will of the people “ sovereign.” He will not easily 
be deceived by the specious, nor allured by the shoddy. 
He will be equipped to see what is of real importance 
in the activities of his own time, and so will play a 
useful part in the world, and will have no temptation 
to be dishonourable. 

With some such considerations as these in their minds 
our educationists will start upon their inquiry as to 
what constitutes an educated man from the civic point 
of view. We have left ourselves too little space to 
consider that other aspect of his education, which will 
make him of value to himself. Constantly we hear this 
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movements spoken of as if its external problems were 
all that matter to us moderns—as if the nature of this kind 
of world was in some way more important than the 
experience we have within it. But human nature is not 
fundamentally different at different epochs—and that is 
shown by the fact that art is so much more lasting than 
any conclusion of science or philosophy. From the private 
and personal point of view we must surely desire, as Walter 
Pater was always saying, to “ treat life in the spirit of 
art.” “A wide, a complete, education,” as he said, 


i 


must have at least one side “ directed especially to the 
expansion and refinement of the power of reception; of 
those powers, above all, which are immediately relatiye 
to fleeting phenomena, the powers of emotion and sense.” 
But we are approaching too large a subject. Sufficient 
that even in these materialist days no man can be called 
‘educated *” unless he is xadoz as well as ayab[s, 
though more must be included in the one and in the other 
than could have been dreamt of under the culture of the 
Greeks, 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


2 groptee things happen at by-elections, but it would 
be very strange indeed if Mr. Henderson failed to 
get elected for Clay Cross. His return to the House will be 
singularly welcome, though he is not likely to be seen there 
much till the Disarmament Conference is over. But the 
Conference is pretty certain to reach some sort of conclu- 
sion by the end of the year, and Parliament does not 
(apart from some unlooked-for emergency) reassemble in 
any case till November. What Mr. Henderson will add to 
the Labour Front Bench is not debating ability, but weight 
of counsel and a certain shrewdness in strategy, together, 
of course, with special experience in the domain of 
foreign politics. With both the Foreign Secretary and the 
Under-Secretary in the last Labour Government outside 
the House the Opposition Front Bench has been at a grave 
disadvantage in the frequent discussions on one aspect or 
other of foreign affairs. On economic questions Labour 
remains at a heavy discount still. To get back Mr. 
Pethick-Lawrence or Mr. Lees-Smith or Mr, Dalton would 
mean a great deal. But none of them, of course, would 
have had a chance of nomination at Clay Cross. It was a 
question either of Mr. Henderson or of some unknown 
trade unionist. As things are, the return of Mr. Henderson 
to the House and the growing influence of men like Mr. 
Citrine in the Trades Union Congress camp are reassuring 
signs to all who realize the immense importance of 
upholding constitutional methods at this juncture. 


* * * * 


Interesting as it is to find so great an industrialist as 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld declaring that the value of adver- 
tisement is hopelessly overrated, his argument leaves me 
largely unconvinced. In one sense, of course, advertise- 
ment adds nothing to the total volume of trade. People 
have a certain amount of money to spend, and in the end 
they spend it—more on elcthes and less on books, or more 
on amusements and less on travel, and so on. To that 
extent it is arguable that if nothing was ever advertised 
at all just as much money would be spent, and Mr. Cour- 
tauld can contend that from all the millions spent annu- 
ally on advertising in this country, British trade, certainly 
British internal trade as a whole, derives no benefit worth 
considering. Advertisers, in other words, would be better 
off if they kept their money in their pocket. 

* * * * 


But there is a great deal too much generalization 
here. All sorts of distinctions need to be drawn. For 
example, all the advertising of different brands of petrol 
no doubt adds not a gallon to the gross total of petrol sold. 
Advertising of cocoa and its virtues may very well lead to 
more cocoa being drunk and less tea or coffee. Advertis- 
ing of particular books will obviously Iead to more of 
those particular books being sold. Publishers’ advertise- 
ments, indeed, would be the very last of all to be dispensed 
with. But, of course, all this kind of argument is in 
reality academic. So long as the competitive system in 





industry survives advertisement will be inevitable. No 
one can afford not to advertise. Even newspapers, which 
exist by advertising other people’s wares, find it necessary 
to advertise themselves equally. The charge on industry 
1s, of course, tremendous, but the abolition of advertising 
would certainly not be popular with the private citizen, 
Without it his field of choice, and the knowledge on 
which he bases choice, would be hopelessly restricted. 
* * * * 


Ottawa or no Ottawa, it is obvious that the habit some 
of the Dominions have contracted of raising export 
levies to enable them to sell their produce cheaper in 
England than in their own countries runs clean contrary 
to the spirit of the Ottawa agreement, and can only 
result in bad blood between different parts of the Common- 
wealth. I have heard a Devonshire farmer on the sub- 
ject, and Iknow. Australian and New Zealand butter is 
selling here at something like 30 per cent. less than it 
fetches in their own markets. No wonder Major Elliot 
is hard put to it to make excuses to the farmers whose 
interests are in his hands, and Mr. Thomas mutters male- 
dictions sotto voce while he devises plausible defences in 
public. At present prices it would pay Devonshire 
farmers well to ship their butter to Australia and sell it 
there—if only Australia would let it in as we do Australia’s: 

* * * * 

A great many things might be said about the Davis Cup 
victory. A great many things have been said. Most of 
them can quite well be forgotten except two. One—all 
too obvious—is that it is an immense encouragement to 
English tennis to have the cup back in this country after 
twenty years. The other is as to why we won. All sorts 
of reasons have been adduced for that. Only one ex- 
planation seems to me worth anything. In the deciding 
set two men were matched who were so obviously equal 
that Merlin might as well have beaten Perry as Perry 
Merlin. As it turned out Perry won, and we are amply 
entitled to all our satisfaction about it. But as to subtle 
reasons as to why we shall or shall not retain the cup a 
year hence, they leave me entirely sceptical. We shall 
see—and that is all there is to it. 

* * * * 

I am impressed by what I hear from more quarters 
than one of the success of the many Wilberforce cen- 
tenary meetings in different parts of the country. There 
is not much on the face of it in the abolition of slavery 4 
hundred years ago, great as the event was, to make a 
popular appeal today, but that the appeal is recognized 
and responded to is clear. The open-air meeting at Hull 
on Saturday was remarkable, and other smaller gatherings 
elsewhere have been as notable in their way. The con- 
clusion, I think, is clear. There is a great force of 
humanitarian enthusiasm in this country still waiting to 
be directed and applied by someone ready to lead 4 
crusade that can be shown to be worth leading. 

JANUS. 
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The Revolt Against Tithe 


By R. C. K. Ensor 


T more than one period within the modern epoch the 
English countryside was agitated about tithes. 
They were, as The Times put it a few years ago, “a minor 
jrritant in the national life” for much over a century. 
Many Acts have been passed to heal it; and those of 
1836, 1891, and 1925 were each in their day intended to 
be final. Yet at this present moment a “ tithe-war”’ is 
raging in Suffolk, Essex, and Kent, with extensions over 
the neighbouring counties of Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, 
and Sussex. In the last days of July no fewer than three 
important cases were heard in the King’s Bench Division 
on matters arising out of it. In one it was stated that 
in Essex some 1,000 distress warrants have been issued for 
tithe; in another, that no fewer than 664 such orders 
remain unexecuted in the area of Kent within the circuit 
of the Hythe county court judge. Why the warrants 
are not executed, may be seen from an affidavit filed in 
the Essex case by a solicitor. Accompanied by the court 
bailiff, he and the purchaser of some impounded goods 
went, he said, to take possession of the latter. They 
were “imprisoned by an angry crowd in the barn where 
the goods were impounded, and were assailed with abuse, 
threats, and rotten eggs.”’ Against one farmer, who had 
a hive of bees with him, it was alleged (though he denied 
it), that he threatened to let them loose in the barn. 
Similar scenes have occurred on many occasions in all the 
affected areas. The dispute has been going on fortwo years 
and getting worse all the time. There has been a great 
deal of violence by persons, who would otherwise be law- 
abiding, and the authority of legal process is being brought 
into serious disrepute. 

Now why is all this happening ? Not from any motive 
of political rebellion; for the farmers and landowners 
concerned are one of the most Conservative classes in the 
country. It is purely a case of the shoe pinching. Tithe 
was last fixed by the Tithe Act, 1925, passed when Lord 
Irwin (then Mr. Wood) was Minister of Agriculture. He 
carried through Parliament a scheme which combined a 
prescribed basis for paying tithe with obligatory amortiza- 
tion payments for the next 85 years. Some critics at the 
time thought it over-favourable to the ecclesiastical 
interests. A former Minister of Agriculture, Lord 
Strachie, moved its rejection in the House of Lords. In 
the Commons Sir Henry Cautley used language which 
reads today like prophecy. He asked 


“whether we are not likely, within quite a reasonable time, though 
not in the immediate future, to see a steady reduction in prices 
throughout the world. When that time comes, will there not be 
such an outcry among tithe-payers for a revision of the terms tho 
Government are now seeking to force upon them, that the Govern- 
ment of the day will again have to take up this very complicated 
question ?”’ 


When the bottom began falling out of agricultural prices 
three years ago, exactly that thing happened. The far- 
mer today is receiving very much less than he did in 1925 
for his produce of all kinds. But tithe, calculated by the 
1925 Act, has not decreased correspondingly. Mr. J. A. 
Hall showed last autumn that, if you take 1911-13 as 100 
in both cases, the figure for produce prices, which were 157 
in May, 1925, had fallen to 104 by October, 1932, but 
tithe, which was 149.8 at the former date, was still as high 
as 144 at the latter. Indeed, if the addition for amortiza- 
tion be added, the last figure is higher still—over 150. 
Thus the tithe-war is a by-product of the economic 
But to understand its course one or two other 
points about tithe must be appreciated. The first is that 
it falls much more heavily on cornlands than on pastoral 
farms. Over most of England it is not a very serious 
burden. In the grasslands of Leicestershire or the Vale 


of Aylesbury nobody gets excited about it. But Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Kent and Sussex, are the main corn- 
growing counties of England ; and there the tithe is at its 
heaviest, while at the same time farming is having its hard- 
est struggle. That is why the “ war” is mainly (though 
not entirely) located in these areas. Another point is 
that tenant farmers are not liable for tithe. The Tithe 
Act, 1891, squarely laid down that tithe is the landowner’s 
obligation, and may not even by contract be devolved on 
to the tenant. In 1891 this put most farmers outside the 
picture, as very few in England then owned their land. 
But the vast land-sales of the past twenty years have 
changed that. The farmers who have bought their land 
form a very numerous class, especially in the arable coun- 
ties. On them the tithe, which their fathers escaped, 
falls with a direct and crushing incidence. It has been 
asserted, and is probably true, that for some of these 
arable ownerships the tithe may exceed half the value of 
the heavily depreciated produce. To the farmer facing 
ruin such an incubus seems utterly intolerable. There is 
yet another point at which the change of ownership has 
made a difference. Under the old law before 1836, when 
tithes were paid in kind, the tithe-owner in default of pay- 
ment could go on the land and impound crops or cattle. 
This was an extremely unpopular feature, and probably 
did more than anything else to make tithe “a minor 
irritant in the national life.” The Act of 1836 preserved 
the right, but made its exercise subject to ten days’ 
notice. The Act of 1891 abolished it where the owner 
and the occupier are not the same person ; which at the 
time meant abolishing it nearly everywhere. Now, with 
the return to asystem of owner-occupiers, it has come back ; 
and it is upon proceedings for distraint, that the “ war ” 
is being waged. 

Who then are the other party—the tithe-owners ? In 
regard to lay tithes, @.e¢., tithes payable to lay impro- 
priators, they are all sorts of persons—sometimes land- 
lords, sometimes parsons, not infrequently Oxford or 
Cambridge colleges. But in regard to ecclesiastical tithes 
—tithes which accrue to religious benefices—the Act of 
1925 made a great simplification. It centralized their 
collection in the hands of Queen Anne’s Bounty. And it 
is the Bounty’s policy which has made the situation what 
it is. Its Governors have steadily declined to take part in 
any conference to consider, with a view to revision, the 
terms laid down by the 1925 Act. A very patient and 
reasonable attempt to bring such a conference about 
between the Bounty and the Ecclesiastical Commission 
on the one side and the National Farmers’ Union and the 
National Tithepayers’ Association on the other was made 
a year ago by the Central Chamber of Agriculture. But it 
all broke down eventually on the Bounty’s refusal to 
confer. The Bounty’s attitude has been repeatedly stated 
by the chairman of its Tithe Committee, Mr. George 
Middleton—notably at a meeting held last May at the 
Bounty office, where the Bishop of Norwich and the 
Bishop of St. Edmondsbury and Ipswich supported him. 
It is that the Bounty will investigate each case on its 
merits and make concessions to individuals where cause 
is shown, but it wishes to keep the law where it is. In 
other words, any alleviation of the present injustice is to 
be by way of leniency, and to remain entirely within its 
own diserction. It is a typically bureaucratic policy, and 
one can pardon a masterful official for adopting it. But 
it is not. good that two bishops should show themselves 
blind to its tyrannical aspects. 


What of the Government? Till recently it may be 
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doubted if any of its members outside the Ministry of 
Agriculture had given much thought to the problem. And 
the Ministry, with a parental tenderness for the 1925 Act, 
seems to have hoped that it might avoid amending it, if 
only its new schemes for making agriculture pay would 
fructify soon enough. Unfortunately they have not yet 
done so ; the farmer is at the moment even worse hit than 
he was six months ago; and it may be doubted whether 
among agricultural experts most favourable to the schemes 
in question there are many, if any, who expect them to 
make all that difference in any near future. Some months 
ago the Central Chamber of Agriculture took the matter 
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before the very large and pretty impartial Agricultura] 
Committee. of the House of Commons. The Committee 
proceeded to hear the Bounty’s case also, and concluded 
distinctly in favour of the Central Chamber’s proposals, 
The case for action on the Chamber’s lines is now exceed. 
ingly strong, and further delays before taking it may have 
thoroughly bad effects—whether you consider the injus. 
tice inflicted on the sufferers, the stimulus given to dis. 
respect for law, or the really lamentable loss of moral 
prestige which the Church risks incurring, in a matter 
where moral and monetary interests appear to point 
different ways. 





Children and History 


By J. N. Wass 


PINIONS on teaching by the taught are always 
O worth considering. They are subject, of course, 
to all kinds of reservations. If the taught are children, 
more particularly if they are young children, there is 
the inevitable limitation of their experience and outlook, 
Nevertheless, maturity is not solely a question of age, 
nor is the critical pupil necessarily less wise in his 
generation than the uncritical teacher. An _ inquiry 
into children’s views, therefore, however limited in 
practical value, may at least be illuminating and 
suggestive. 

Such an inquiry has lately been carried out by Com- 
mander Stephen King-Hall, whose weekly talks to 
children on current events have now an established 
place on the B.B.C.’s programmes. Having been invited 
to address the Historical Association on the teaching of 
contemporary history in schools, Commander King-Hall 
decided to equip himself with original material by inviting 
his broadcast audience to write to him briefly telling 
him what their views were as to the respective value 
and interest of contemporary and more remote history. 
The result was some three hundred odd letters, from 
which on analysis certain definite facts emerge. The 
replies were from both boys and girls, of ages ranging 
from seven to seventeen, from all parts of the country 
and from all types of school and home. While they 
can obviously form only a very tentative basis for 
generalization, they nevertheless have significance as 
representing a cross-section of school opinion and a 
picture of existing school conditions. 

On the main question opinion is decisive. Seventy per 
cent. of the children showed themselves definitely in favour 
of contemporary history being taught in preference to past 
history, 12 per cent. as definitely preferred past to present, 
and, 18 per cent. wanted both past and present, with 
some bias towards the present. Girls showed a rather 
greater interest than boys in the whole subject, and a 
markedly greater interest in current affairs. This is, 
I think, contrary to popular belief, but confirmed by 
my own teaching experience and by that of another 
teacher interested in the inquiry. As to the ages, half 
the children who replied were under eleven and nearly 
three quarters under thirteen. It is rather curious that 
among the youngest children the proportion in favour 
of past history was considerably above the average— 
83 per cent.—while after thirteen this preference becomes 
negligible, though there is a high vote for the continuation 
of both past and present. But decisions are less 
important than the reasons for them. What may be 
called the pro-moderns held the view, variously expressed, 
that knowledge of the present day was more desirable 
or more important than knowledge of the things that 
happened “ hundreds of years ago.’ Closely allied with 





them was a group who felt undisguisedly bored with 
past history as they knew it. To judge by the replies, 
history of the “1066 And All That” type still occupies 
a disproportionate place in the curriculum, and children 
have long since ceased to be amused. “ I am not inter- 
ested in Rufus Red Hair or Henry VIII and his wives,” 
says a girl of twelve, and adds, with a pleasing sense of 
the strictly comparable, ‘Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
Nurse Cavell and Amy Johnson make better lessons.” 
Another, “I get fed up with Henry VIII.” Another, 
using words more justly than she knew: “ It is highly 
impracticable to teach children the details of the many 
and varied marriages of Henry VIII.” The Battle of 
Hastings, the Ancient Britons, Caesar’s invasion of 
Britain, and the execution of Charles I came in for less 
emphatic, but similar, obloguy. As one child remarked 
tersely, “We want more of present-day events, and 
less of ‘ past glories.’ ” 

Of how many children is it still true that “I am thirteen, 
and I have studied history from Julius Caesar to 
George IV, but have never gone further than that”? 
Or, “Although I am seventeen years old, I have never 
had a history lesson dealing with any event later than 
A.D. 1815”? Or, “ At my school, directly we get up 
to Charles II, we go back to ‘The Norman Kings’ 
again”? “ As long as examiners,” says a girl of sixteen, 
“ask people to ‘ name the King who defied the sea,’ or to 
‘tell the year in which Cabot discovered Newfoundland,’ 
history will have to be learnt well ”’—and, apparently, 
taught badly. Several children were pleasantly sceptical 
about this type of “history”: ‘a great part is merely 
fairy tales,” says one; ‘I prefer to hear about today’s 
history because we have proof of it,” says another. One 
sub-section of the pro-modern group was concerned about 
the present state of the world. Children, it was con- 
tended, must learn about the problems needing solution 
if they are to help when they grow up. Further, there 
is a need for education as an insurance against war. 
Children sl ould be taught “to look upon people and 
countries as friends and not as enemies.” (There 
was evidence—though less than I should have expected 
from this type of inquiry—that some schools recognize 
this.) Another sub-section consisted of children con- 
cerned about their own careers, who felt that from that 
point of view contemporary history was of more use 
to them. They emphasized the danger of growing up 
ignorant of world affairs; one girl of fourteen remarked 
that her parents did not allow her to read the papers. 
As several pointed out, the past is accessible in books: 
history of today needs to be specially taught. For 
them the past was past and “cannot be helped: we 
have to live now, and look to the future.” Only a 
few were bold enough to suggest that the past had 
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little connexion with or influence on the present, 
though one asked whether a knowledge of past his- 
tory had ever prevented a statesman from making 
mistakes. 

So much for the utilitarian side. As to the com- 
parative interest of past and present history, the verdict, 
naturally, went to the present, on the ground that it 
was easier and more real, because it was part of the 
pupils’ current experience and linked up with news- 
papers and broadcasts. One child reasoned rather 
pertinently that the present is alive and developments 
can be traced, whereas the past is dead and “ no further 
developments will occur.” But the past had its 
champions. For them past history must be taught 
because the present, after all, is familiar and accessible 
in newspapers. The past, on the other hand, would 
never be learnt if not at school; all knowledge of it, 
therefore, might die out. The view that the past was 
more romantic and interesting was several times ex- 
pressed, and one letter, at any rate, condemned the 
present as too depressing. Another decided against 
the teaching of contemporary history on the ground 
that “it would mean exposing the oppression of our 
Government at home and in our colonies and in China, 
and the réle of the League of Nations.” The group 
which favoured the teaching of both past and present 
is interesting. Replies here—largely from 12-14-year- 
olds—held that only an outline of past history was 
essential as a foundation for and explanation of the 
present ; emphasized the importance of the last 75 to 100 
years; and recommended that past events should be 
taught explicitly “ for their relation to things of today.” 
Some suggested teaching history backwards: others 
thought this muddling. Only two laid stress on 
the importance of tradition, on “the growth and 


development of society, especially on the industrial 
side.” 

Are there any conclusions to be drawn from this 
inquiry ? Some things seem to stand out. There is 
obviously a very large body of children of all ages, 
and especially of the eleven to fourteen age range, who 
are not at all uncritical of what they learn, and take 
an active interest in contemporary events and problems. 
With some honourable exceptions, schools of all types 
lag behind this interest. The reasons for this are not 
obscure ; recent or contemporary history makes more 
demands upon both teacher and pupil, and even a simple 
study of the problems of social life, of economics, and 
of government is possible only in schools which are 
at least partially free to experiment and are not con- 
tinually harassed by an overloaded time-table or by 
examination requirements. Further, modern social and 
economic history is a parvenu compared with the old- 
established “ political”? history, and there is a dearth 
of good school text-books which see the last century 
in relation to either the development of the past or the 
world problems of the present, or attempt to correlate, 
as some children suggested, the teaching of history 
and geography. 

The general thoughtfulness and constructiveness with 
which this inquiry has been answered are not only 
illuminating to teachers of history: they also suggest 
new and almost unexplored possibilities. There are 
numerous questions, social and educational, upon which 
a knowledge of prevailing opinion is very important, 
and a wireless questionnaire reaches a public both 
larger and more representative than any other means 
that could economically be devised. It seems possible 
that this technique might be applied on a larger scale 
and to wider issues. 


The Marsh Harrier At Home 


By AntHony Buxton 


HE sportman’s and the naturalist’s opinions of a 
Marsh Harrier differ, but personally I put him, 
looked at from either angle, as the most welcome inhabi- 
tant of these marshes. If the criterion of sport be 
“difficulty of getting on terms,” he stands at the top 
of the list, and that difficulty makes any hard-gotten 
information about his habits all the more satisfactory. 
Last summer and this, it has been a long, stern battle 
between us, and the advantage has rested with the bird, 
although he has been made to yield a few secrets concern- 
ing his mode of living. In this country of tall sedge, 
thick rush, and tall reed, nothing can be seen of what 
happens on the ground except from a hide at close range 
—a position we have never attained in under six weeks. 
Anything that happens in the air can be seen at long 
range with a telescope, but at long range only, for a Marsh 
Harrier’s vision is second to none, and any movement is 
seen and objected to at once. If the human presence is 
detected, a Marsh Harrier may continue to hang about 
and keep an eye on the intruder but he will not go on 
with his business, and nothing will be learnt of his normal 
habits. 

It has not keen a battle between myself and Marsh 
Harriers in general. ‘They have been Marsh Harriers in 
particular ; the same cock that we photographed last 
year, and assisted to bring up a family of three after his 
evil-tempered spouse, who, thank - heavens, has not 
returned, had struck work and left him and their young 


to their fate. Second, a remarkable bird that we knew. 


in 1932 as the white-headed cock, and now know, thanks 


to her laying six eggs, as the white-headed hen. Her 
temper too, has been appalling, she has thrown herself 
about in the air, in rage at our presence and that of the 
hide, and her eye as seen through the peep-hole at 25 feet 
has hardly ever lost its savage glare of hatred. Her 
family has inherited her character, and the big four have 
at a few days’ interval killed and eaten the smaller two ; 
further murders were only avoided owing to the evenness 
in size of the big four who are now taking their first 
flights. That is one pair, and there is also the red-tailed 
hen with her magnificent consort. She is of a calmer 
disposition but her eyes have been equally quick to detect 
the smallest change in the appearance of the hide, and 
the dummy or real cameras. She does not throw her- 
self about, but sits on the top of a bush, stares, works it 
all out in her mind, and keeps you idling in the hide till 
you can sit no longer. The white-headed lady is buxom 
and heavy, while the second hen is slim and very elegant. 
She is a gallant lady, for when she had hatched the first 
three of her seven eggs, some unknown disaster apparently 
overtook her husband, and she, against Harrier rules, has 
had, so far as we can judge, to do all the hunting as well 
as the nursery duties. The remaining eggs consequently 
did not hatch, but the three young are strong and begin- 
ning to fly. Unlike her neighbour she has kept the nest 
absolutely clean, removes all the bones after each meal, 
and moreover does not allow squabbling in the nursery 
but deals out the food carefully and evenly like a hen 
Montagu, instead of chucking it down and letting the 
babies fight for it so that the smallest only gets it when 
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a larger brother chokes, a practice which seems to be 
normal among Marsh Harriers. 

At both nests the main prey has been like last year, 
water-hen, with pheasant and leveret about level second. 
Last year the cock, whose hen deserted him, made a 
larder in the later stages 20 yards from the nest, and we 
have been at pains to discover whether this was normal 
and, if so, what was its purpose, and what were the 
duties of the hen in connexion with it. On at least one 
occasion this year we have gained some information 
on the point. The hen alighted with prey among the 
young, which had just begun to move a few feet from 
the nest back into the sedge. Nothing could be seen of 
her on the ground from the hide, owing to the thickness 
of the sedge, but it was clear from the squeals of the 
young birds that they were not getting the meal they 
expected. Some 10 minutes later the hen took flight from 
a point some yards to one side, and soon after one of 
the young birds galloped and flapped through the sedge 
to the place, from which its mother had risen. She had 
laid a trail and they had hunted up to the kill: she 
was getting them on the move. Since then they have 
moved each day, and the other family followed the same 
practice for 10 days before they flew. I have no doubt 
now that last year’s larder 20 yards from the nest was 
made with the purpose of getting the young to move, 
probably both for exercise and for cleanliness, but that 
the cock did not know, because it was not his business, 
how to lay a trail. He failed in his purpose, we had to 
bring the food from the larder to the nest, and the young 
only found the larder when they could fly to it. 

One other mysterious practice is worth recording. 
Cock Marsh Harriers when they first arrive make a nest 
of their own at some distance from the nest in which 
the eggs are to be laid. The two nests of cock and hen in 
the case of each pair were between 600 and 300 yards 
from each other, and in the early stages the cock’s nest 
was obviously a place of considerable importance. A 


————= 
wild shriek would be heard, rather like that of a peewit 
but with the accent on the second syllable and not on the 
first, and a speck would appear in the sky to fall like 
a stone with closed wings. Then a sudden jerk upwards, 
with a few strong strokes of the wings, followed by 
another headlong plunge, and so on to just above the 
ground, At each upward jerk out would come that wild 
shriek, to be answered by another more plaintive ¢ajj 
from the hen. After a few majestic circles together, 
the cock would alight a second on his nest, leave it for 
the hen to take his place and immediately afterwards 
rejoin her on the cock’s nest. There they would remain 
together for perhaps a minute, when he would leave and 
drop on a bare piece of ground, where she would join 
him to receive the prey that he had carried all the time in 
his hand. That practice ceased and the cock’s nest seemed 
to diminish in importance when sitting began. Unluckily, 
the nest was too deep in the rushes for the birds on it 
to be visible, but the fact that its use, at least for this 
purpose, was discontinued when sitting began, has 
convinced me that it was the pairing place. Marsh 
Harriers when on the hunt seem heavy on the wing, 
especially when compared with a Montagu, but the 
courting flight of a cock is as fine a display of aerobatics 
as any could wish to see. 

In these days of worship of the pheasant, it is idle 
to hope that Marsh Harriers will again be common 
in England, but despite the fact that a family requires 
a considerable number of kills to keep them going, we 
cannot complain of the sport we get in their neighbour 
hood. The Harriers will no doubt consider that, except 
for those accursed inquisitive bipeds, they have had a 
right good season. So have I; moreover, they have a 
prior and a better right to what they catch, and if a 
few water-hens, pheasants, and leverets, have kept 
them amused and healthy, there are plenty such to take 
their place in Norfolk. Good luck and good hunting to 
the Harriers, and a safe return next year. 


An Ideal Bank Holiday 


By Joun PULLEN 


HE worst of Bank Holiday is that it converts the 
ordinary inoffensive citizen, for the space of some 
two-and-seventy hours, into a wretched superfluity. 
Perhaps he is that at the best of times, but for most of 
the year he can at least maintain a decent camouflage 
and persuade himself—even if he finds it less easy to per- 
suade his fellows—that he has his own appointed place 
in the general scheme of existence. On the first Monday 
in August the truth proclaims itself in all its hideous 
nakedness. He has fallen under the curse of Ishmael, 
the mark of the pariah is branded upon his forehead. 
All his accustomed haunts are closed relentlessly against 
him ; he is not wanted at his flat, he is not wanted at his 
club, he is not wanted even at his office or in his chambers, 
He is not wanted anywhere. He is expected, like poor 
Queen Caroline in the old rhyme, to go away at any rate. 
What he is to do with himself when he has gone away is 
not of the least concern to anybody; all that the world 
asks is that he should obliterate himself from Saturday 
afternoon till Tuesday morning. 

‘* A man must be somewhere,” protested Mr. Carter of 
the Dolly Dialogues when the frequency of his visits to 
Monte Carlo was brought up in evidence against him at 
the gates of Paradise. It was a good defence, as defences 
go. A man must be somewhere ; and, social prejudices 
apart, it really does not matter much where that some- 
where is. Snobbishness, alas, is as rampant in pleasure 
seeking as in any other sphere of human activity. We 


preen ourselves on a trip to the Riviera or the Lido, and | 


are ashamed to be caught paddling at Southend or 
throwing confetti on Margate pier. Yet you can be just 
as happy, if your taste lies that way, in the one environ- 
ment as in the other. George the Third thought Shakes- 
peare ‘‘ sad stuff—only one must not say so.” One must 
not say so; there, in five words, is the secret of half the 
discomforts to which we expose ourselves so unnecess- 
arily. If you like the Lido, go there by all means ; but 
if, in your heart, you prefer the Isle of Thanet, why in the 
world should you be ashamed to say so ? 

Nevertheless, there is reason in all things. It is not 


suggested that either Margate or Southend, on the | 


August Bank Holiday, is an ideal resort. But where 
are we to go? In theory we all pine for some sylvan 
retreat, 
‘* Some leafy sanctuary, remote and inner, 
Where the great heart of Nature, beating bare, 
Receives benignantly both Saint and sinner.” 


But sylvan retreats are not so easy to discover nowadays, 
and when discovered are apt to prove disappointing ; it 
is ten to one that, when you arrive in Arcadia, you will 


find that a dozen charabancs have already disgorged | 


their occupants into its secret recesses, The great heart 
of nature, however catholic its sympathies, must draw 
the line somewhere ; saints and sinners by all means—but 


who bargained for their paper bags, their banana-skins | 
or their gramophone records? The patience of faun | 
and dryad has its limits ; even they must own themselves | 
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defeated, after the tenth repetition, by the torturing 
futility of a laughing chorus or the strident love-making 
of a Chicago baritone. Pan etiam Arcadia dicat se judice 
victum. 

From a Virgilian tag to an ancient University town is 
an easy transition. Let us turn our errant footsteps 
towards one of those famous seats of learning. There 
are two of them, as all the world knows. Neither is 
difficult of access ; you can get to the one from Paddington 
and to the other from Liverpool Street, and in either 
case the journey takes something under an hour and 
a half, You will find, in the first week of August, no 
yery alarming signs of academic activity at either of 
them. The Long Vacation is in full swing. The under- 
graduates are scattered far and wide; the dons are 
recruiting, after the immense labours of the summer 
term, by Swiss mountain-sides or on the banks of Devon 
trout-streams. Proctor and bulldog pursue their noc- 
turnal rounds no longer. Yet the stream of University 
life, even at this dead season of the year, never runs 
entirely dry. The colleges are still there, and a handful 
of residents remain undefeated at their posts. You 
can still dine in Hall, if you are lucky enough to get 
an invitation. You are not likely to suffer from over- 
crowding; half a dozen dons, perhaps, at the long 
high table on the dais, and scarcely as many more 
undergraduates in the body of the Hall. But the setting 
is unchanged; the cast may have thinned out, but 
the stage properties and scenery are as effective as 
ever. The mullioned windows, through which the 
waning sunlight flickers uncertainly, the portraits of 
forgotten worthies on the walls, the glint of gold and 
azure from emblazoned panels ; to all these the accident 
of hour and season is as nothing; they need no back- 
ground of high festival, no accessories of solemn ritual 
or cheerful revelry. Rather, they gain an added charm 
from silence and solitude—a certain wistful beauty 
as of some forsaken goddess whose worshippers (all 
but a few) have fled to other altars, but whose radiance 
is still revealed to the faithful that remain. 

After dinner to the Combination Room, and thence, 
as the sun begins to sink behind the tree-tops, into the 
college garden. It is no distance away; you have 
but to skirt round the Master’s Lodge, pass through 
an arched gateway, and in a moment you are in Elysium. 
A strip of ground enclosed on either side by high lichened 
walls, flanked on the left by a row of stately chestnuts, 
and on the right by a herbaceous border still ablaze 
with all the hues of midsummer; and in between, a long 
smooth lawn sloping gently down towards a low stone 
parapet over which a weeping willow droops its tresses into 
the river beneath. From the river indeed (remember it is 
Bank Holiday) there drifts up from time to time a dis- 
cordant sound or two, a reminder that even Elysium abuts 
upon the vulgar world; but for the most part the 
peace of this sheltered retreat is unbroken and profound. 
Someone suggests a game of bowls, and from an old 
wooden box behind the tallest of the chestnuts the 
implements of the game are unearthed. Behold a 
quartet of us lined up for the contest. With the niceties 
of the game we have but small acquaintance ; but one 
of our number—a mathematical professor—claims to 
have mastered the rules, and thereafter his word, on 
all disputed points, is accepted by the rest of us as 
gospel. Away spins the jack down the slope towards 
the parapet, and a moment later its cumbrous pursuers 
come slithering after it, one by one, along the crisp 
green turf. The mathematician, by the way, put on 
the wrong bias at his first attempt and finished up at 
a point almost incredibly remote from his objective. 
Indeed the game was half over before he finally satisfied 


himself on which side the bias lay; and even then he 
was wrong more often than not. But that, after all, 
is the way of experts when it comes to putting their 
theories into practice. They know too much—than 
which nothing is more fatal to effective action. 

The sunlight fades slowly out of the cloudless sky. 
The sounds from the river are heard no more, and 
only the distant hooting of an owl breaks in upon the 
silence of the August night. It is in a contemplative 
mood that we gather up the bowls when the game is 
over and restore them to their resting-place behind 
the giant chestnut. A glow of contentment is upon 
us, a feeling that something has been accomplished, 
that we have trodden faithfully in the old ways, above 
all that we have solved the problem of how to spend 
Bank Holiday. You may sneer at that popular institu- 
tion to your heart’s content. It all depends what use 
you make of it. As for us, the day will have none but 
happy memories—memories of the game that Drake 
played on Plymouth Hoe while the Armada swept 
full sail up the Channel, of college gardens where Milton 
murmured verses in the moonlight and Erasmus conned 
Greek manuscripts under the mulberry-trees. 


Musik und Politik 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KoRRESPONDENTEN.] 


IE Berliner Musiksaison ist zu Ende. Ihr Ergebnis 
war wenig befriedigend. Im Konzertsaal gab es 
wenig neue Werke, und in der Oper fand keine einzige 
Urauffuehrung deutscher Komponisten statt. Im Musik- 
leben der Reichshauptstadt herrschte das_klassische 
Programm vor, das nur gelegentlich durch Talente des 
Mittelmasses erweitert wurde. Eine einzige Erstauffueh- 
rung wurde gegeben, sie war Georg Vollerthuns “ Frei- 
korporal”’ in der Stidtischen Oper. 

Die wenig befriedigende Bilanz gibt einigen Zeitungen 
Anlass zu kulturpolitischen Betrachtungen. Im Deutsch- 
land von heute werden ja alle Erscheinungen des 6ffent- 
lichen Lebens auf die Politik projiziert, und zwar mit 
einem gewissen Recht, da die nationalsozialistische 
Regierung sich vorgenommen hat, auch das Kulturleben 
des deutschen Volkes von Grund auf zu erneuern. Doch 
heute schon von einem Misserfolg des Reformstrebens 
der neuen Manner auf dem Gebiete der Musik sprechen 
zu wollen, weil in der ersten Saison nach der Machtue- 
bernahme durch sie sich der Berliner Boden als steril 
erwies, wire wohl ungerecht. Der Boden muss ja, 
wenn man den Ideengiingen der gegenwirtigen Macht- 
haber folgen will, erst gelockert und fruchtbar gemacht 
werden. Als sich der preussische Kultusminister Rust 
kurz nach seinem Amtsantritt einem kleinen Kreis von 
Kampfbundfuehrern vorstellte, hat er die Meinung 
ausgesprochen, dass, wahrend die Politik wohl mit dem 
Vierjahresplan auskommen kénne, nach welechem Reichs- 
kanzler Adolf Hitler vorgehen will, der Kultur nicht mit 
vier Jahren allein gedient sei, ihre Bereinigung werde 
infolge der damit verbundenen Schwierigkeiten einen 
sicherlich grésseren Zeitraum beanspruchen muessen. 

Ein gewisser Typ von Opern gilt im nationalsozialist- 
ischen Deutschland als ueberwunden. Zu ihnen zahlen 
Paul Hindemith’s “* Neues vom Tage,” weil sie nicht den 
geringsten weltanschaulichen Hintergrund habe, Kurt 
Weill’s “ Die Buergschaft,” die in ihrer Tendenz die 
marxistische Oper in Reinkultur sei, und Brand’s 
** Maschinist Hopkins,” der die kuenstlerische Verirrung 
vorgeworfen wird, der Maschine eine Rolle in der Kunst 
zugewiesen zu haben. Unter den musikkulturellen 
Erkenntniswerten der neuen Regierung werden sonst die 
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Ueberwindung der atonalen Musik, eine neue Volkslied- 
periode und die Erneuerung der Kunstmusik aus dem 
Volke genannt. In der Zeit der letzten 14 Jahre sei es 
im Musikleben um lose aneinandergereihte Stilexperi- 
mente gegangen, jetzt solle sich die Kunst aber, und 
somit auch die Musik, organisch aus den neugeschaffenen 
Zusammenhiingen einer tief im Volkswesen verankerten 
Kultur heraus entwickeln. In der Kunstbesprechung einer 
Berliner Zeitschrift ist zu lesen, wie die Oper der Zukunft 
aussehen muesse. Der Kritiker verlangt: ‘* Rueckkehr 
zum nationalen Gedanken, Bevorzugung von Stoffen 
aus der deutschen Geschichte, Hervorhebung solcher 
Persénlichkeiten, die in ihrer Lebensart das [uehrer- 
prinzip verkérpern, Bilder aus dem Volksleben, die in 
ihrer aufstrebenden und aufbauenden Tendenz_ voll 
Heiterkeit und Frohsinn einé Steigerung des allgemeinen 
Lebensgefuehls bringen und unauffallig dem Gedanken 
der voélkischen Einheit dienen.” Der “ Freikorporal ” 
von Georg Vollerthun wird sehr gelobt, weil er sich den 
genannten Maximen weitgehend genihert hat. Diese 
Oper ist ein starker Publikumserfolg gewesen, woraus 
gefolgert wird, dass die vorausgegangene kulturelle 
Reinigungsarbeit bei den Zuhérermassen schon erkenn- 
bare Fruechte gezeitigt habe. Unter den Fuehrern 
Deutschlands sind Hitler, Goebbels und Goering alle 
persénlich gerade an der Musik sehr stark interessiert, 
und sie werden deshalb, wie angenommen wird, der 
kulturellen Wiederaufbauarbeit auf diesem Gebiete ihre 
volle Aufmerksamkeit widmen. 

Die Rueckkehr zum Volkstuemlichen, die die National- 
sozialisten fordern, hat auf einem anderen Felde zu einer 
sehr begruessenwerten Neuerscheinung gefuehrt. Der 
** Struwwelpeter ” von Heinrich Hoffmann ist in diesen 
Sommermonaten vom Inselverlag wieder in_ seiner 
urspruenglichen Gestalt herausgebracht worden. Die im 
letzten Drittel des vorigen Jahrhunderts cingefuehrte 
Fassung des Buches hatte den Versuch gemacht, die 
Figuren und Gegenstande dem Zeitgeschmack anzupassen, 
was jedoch auf Kosten des mirchenhaften Charakters 
der frueheren Zeichnungen gegangen war. Jetzt aber gibt 
es wicder einen richtig verstruwwelten Struwwelpceter. 
Auch die nichtdeutsche Welt wird diese Rueckkehr des 
Inselverlags zur urspruenglichen Form begruessen, ist 
doch der Struwwelpeter von ihr fast so stark wie die 
Bibel gekauft worden. Man kann das neu-alte Buch 
zu dem = erstaunlichen Preis von nur 80 Pfennigen 
erhalten. 


The Theatte 


The Malvern Festival 


The Fair Maid of the West, or A Girl worth Gold was dressed 
at Malvern, on Tuesday, in the costumes of 1630, which was 
the year when, as the Stationers’ Register testifies, it was 
acted at Hampton Court before King Charles the First and 
Queen Henrietta Maria. On the strength of the phrase “a 
girl worth gold ” and such things, it has boldly been assigned 
to 20 years earlier, but it is more important to recall that it 
may have been intended by Thomas Heywood as a picture of 
the Elizabethan age: at the close of the eighteenth century, 
Stephen Kemble adapted it as The Days of Good Queen Bess. 
Bess Bridges, the barmaid, is as truly of that time as “The 
London Apprentice,” who swaggered into distant lands. 
She finds her exemplars in the heroines of street-ballad and 
chap-book : 
‘**T could do all that I have heard discoursed 
Of Mary Ambree or Westminster’s Long Meg. 


” 


AJthough she puts on men’s clothes to frighten a tavern bully, 
she is no Roaring Girl, but a romantically chaste and amiable 
western lass who turns herself into a sea-captain, and goes 


a-roving—not as the play-bill said, *‘ on the Spanish main,” 


but about the coasts of Barbary and Morocco. The prodye. 
tion was dominated by the bright fresh acting of Miss Sophie 
Stewart as Bess Bridges, a trim and gallant little figure 
humorous and high-spirited, moving bravely and blithely 
among the sea-dogs and Spaniards and Moors. Mr. Shelving’s 
settings and costumes obviously made a polite bow in their 
gaiety to Inigo Jones, who inspired the painted room of the 
inn at Foy, with its Neptunes and marine devices and foliated 
scrolls, gold on a ground of deep-sea blue. Without being 
a masterpiece of English comedy, The Fair Maid of the Wes 
brings with it the clean wind of Heywood’s democratic 
aspirations. 

All for Love—first played at this Festival on a hot afternoon, 
to an audience in flannels and_ shirt-sleeves—was produced 
by Mr. H. K. Ayliff in a manner that suggested as nearly as 
possible the style of the original production in 1678. The 
men and women wore the pseudo-Roman costume which, 
with minor variations, appears to have been traditional on 
the English stage from a century before to a century after. 
ward. But the full-bottomed wigs, heavy and many curled, 
stamped the age as Sir Peter Lely’s. ‘* Correct costume,” 
attested by archaeologists, can never give to heroie tragedy 
the panache that it assumes with the tall plumes of the Roman 
helmets. 

Dryden himself has explained his intentions so explicitly in 
his own preface to All for Love that only a critical impertinence 
could ignore it in favour of obvious comparisons with Antony 
and‘ Cleopatra. No author has ever achieved his aims more 
surely than Dryden, who claimed to have drawn Antony and 


Cleopatra ‘‘as favourably as Plutarch, Appian and Dion 
Cassius ”” would give him leave: and in his construction he 


designed “‘ every scene in the tragedy conducing to the main 
design, and every act concluding with a turn of it.”’ It is the 
very perfection of its kind, the noblest example of English 
heroic tragedy, written in blank verse, whose fine sweep is a 
pleasure and an inspiration. 

Mr. Bruce Belfrage, perhaps too youthful in the face, spoke 
the periods of Antony with impassioned sincerity ; while 
Miss Dorice Fordred, happily free from the affectations of the 
‘** Shakespearean voice ’’ which spoil so much tragedy on the 
English stage, acted with dignity and grace, and was, above 
all, the grande amoureuse of Restoration tragedy. The great 
ending, with the lovers seated side by side on their thrones, 
‘as they were giving laws to half mankind ” was, at least for 
me, as infinitely moving as Dryden meant it to be. Nothing 
can detract from the grandeur of Shakespeare’s effortless rise 
in the second part of his Antony and Cleopatra, but Dryden's 
play is the soundest criticism of the tragedy as a whole. But 
both are masterpieces, and only acting can give its full measure 
to All for Love. 

After All for Love, skipping a century and a half, there was 
a long drop to The Love Chase on Thursday, a mild verse 
comedy by Sheridan Knowles, who always described himself 
on his title-pages as ‘“‘author of Virginius, The Hunchback, 
&c.,” and was content to number this little exercise among the 
“&e.” It is true that it was revived sporadically, like the 
two other plays—Mary Anderson, Mrs. Patrick Campbell and 
Ada Rehan all aeted in The Hunchback forty years ago—but 
it had nothing of their serious popularity with the Victorian 
stock-companies. When first produced it owed its success 
chiefly to two parts—Constance, then played by Mrs. Nesbitt, 
and Widow Green by Mrs. Glover. At this revival, Miss 
Eileen Beldon gave humour and vivacity to Constance, a kind 
of * poetic” anticipation of Lady Gay Spanker in London 
Assurance, though no histrionic embroidery can make her 
better than a specimen of Victorian female archness ; and 
Miss Isabel Thornton, by her vast good nature, caught the spirit 
of the Widow Green. For the rest, the company imparted to 
Sheridan Knowles’ lay figures a life that was not really theirs, 
for the comedy was not worth the trouble it required. Even 
The Dancing Girl on Friday in its robust melodramatic mannet 
was a much better entertainment, and it was enjoyed by its 
audience for what it was worth. It possesses a certain 
historical interest in the character of the ‘‘ pagan ” Drusilla, 
the Quaker turned drawing-room dancer, who as the ‘* vamp ” 
of the period embodied within herself (the author strongly 
disapproving), the right of a woman to live her own life. But 
in performance, this fin de siecle spirit of disintegration is 
obscured by the convenient and implacable morality of crime 
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and punishment, and the melodramatic types, like the wicked 
nobleman and the honest, heart-broken father. 

To represent 1933, on Saturday, Sir Barry Jackson had 
selected a new play, A Sleeping Clergyman, by Mr. James 
Bridie, the author of The Anatomist, Tobias and the Angel 
and Jonah and the Whale. Mr. Bridie, who in private life is a 
Scots doctor, has attacked in this new piece the problem of 
heredity. His thesis is that in spite of the theories of eugenists, 
nobody has the least idea how hereditary characteristics 
are transmitted; for while the cattle-breeder is perfectly 
sure as to what physical qualities he desires to produce in his 
stock, this does not bear the slightest analogy to the future 
problem of the human race. In certain types of genius— 
Caesar and Shelley, as random examples—disease may even 
be a condition of development. 

The late A. B. Walkley had a shrewd saying that no case 
can be proved by manufacturing the evidence. With that 
warning in mind, it is nevertheless true that Mr. Bridie has 
clothed his theories, or his repudiation of theories, into a play 
that is interesting and moving in its own right as a story. 
“ God,” says the old doctor who watches the careers of three 
generations of Camerons, “ is quite a good biologist.” The 
first Charles Cameron is a medical student, dissolute and 
drunken, who nevertheless in 1867, discovers independently 
the germ-theory of disease. He has seduced a young Scots- 
woman, and dies before they can be married, and before he 
can formulate his conclusions. Their child, a daughter, 
twenty years later, murders her lover, bearing to him twin- 
children before she commits suicide. The product of this 
diseased and criminal stock are the second Charles Cameron 
and his sister, Hope—the girl a woman of fine and independent 
character, the son a genius who, inheriting his grandfather's 
passion for medical science, discovers at fifty, the serum which 
defeats the new Black Death that is exterminating the human 
race. 

Mr. Bridie tells this story of three generations over a period 
of sixty years as a series of absorbing incidents, realized 
through a number of notable characters. As an exhibition of 
casting and acting, it was the greatest triumph of the Festival, 
with Miss Dorice Fordred, Mr. Robert Donat and Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger playing parts that demanded the virtuosity of 
representing characters at several ages. The sincerity and 
brilliance of their impersonations was an exemplary realization 
of the author’s intentions. If A Sleeping Clergyman does not 
achieve success when it arrives in London, some weeks ahead, 
it will be a reproach to the English stage. As for the “* Sleeping 
Clergyman”’ he is, as the author puts it through one of his 
personages, like the Red King in Through the Looking Glass, 
Riddle-me-ree, and leave it at that ! 

R. Crompron RuHoves. 


Att 


Tiepolo out of Context 


Some pictures need their context, and it is not necessarily 
proof of an inferior quality that, torn from it, they look 
incomplete and uncomfortable. In general, small easel 
paintings are more or less at home anywhere provided that 
the light is adequate and that there is sufficient room around 
them. But with big decorative paintings the case is entirely 
different. The artist who plans them usually has in mind 
a particular setting for them, or at least an idea of what 
style will be used for that setting, and it is likely that he 
will arrange his painting accordingly. Consequently, if it is 
once taken from its intended setting the painting will lose 
in effect. 

This is the case with Tiepolo’s Feast of Cleopatra which is at 
present to be seen in London. It is one of the most sumptuous 
of all Tiepolo’s decorative pieces and a fitting climax to the 
tradition of grandiosity in Venetian painting. It was painted in 
Venice in 1744 and was intended for the Elector Augustus II 
of Saxony, whom, as a matter of fact, it never reached. Tiepolo 
must have imagined it in a setting of elaborate Rococo 
plaster and sham marble, something like what his frescoes were 
lucky enough to get at Wiirzburg, though with a lesser per- 
fection of taste, perhaps, since presumably Péppelmann would 
have been in charge instead of Neumann. But in any case he 
must have counted on surroundings of the greatest splendour, 
and the painting which he produced demands it. Now, alas! 


it is on view, only for a few weeks it is true, in the worst 
possible conditions. It has been bought from the Hermitage 
(Catherine the Great having added it to the Imperial 
collection) by the Trustees of the Felton Bequest for the 
National GaHery of Victoria at Melbourne, and by special 
arrangement it is being shown for a short time in the art 
gallery of the Imperial Institute. There it leans, lost and naked, 
against the wall of a vast barnlike hall containing nothing else 
except a cloakroom and an attendant’s box—there it leans (it 
does not hang) against a background of rather dirty, brown 
canvas protected from the public by a shabby wooden railing. 
Marie Antoinette must have looked unhappy and out of place in 
the Temple and in the same way this silent relic of the ancien 
régime looks incongruous in its sordid modern surroundings. 
It requires a tremendous effort of the imagination to recon- 
struct mentally the right setting and so to estimate what the 
picture should look like. The very fact, too, that this is a pure 
piece of decoration makes it lose the more in its present-sur- 
roundings. The painting is planned in large blocks of simple 
and subdued colours, as if deliberately avoiding a clash with 
its possible surroundings. There is little modelling and the 
figures tell essentially as decorative patches. The whole 
seene is evenly lit with no shadows of any great darkness, so 
that the variations in depth are never emphasized and the 
painting is treated primarily on a flat pattern. The drawing is 
witty and summary rather than serious and considered. In 
fact everything about the painting is arranged with the one 
fact in view that it is part of a decorative scheme. It is only 
to be hoped that the Trustees of the Melbourne Gallery will 
give it in its final resting place a setting, if not of rococo luxury 
at least of respectable comfort. 
* * * * 

The Mayor Gallery is indulging in an _ exhibition of 
paintings by Joan Miré. Miro is not one of the great artists 
of Surréalisme—if any there be, for it seems to be a style 
ill-suited to real greatness for which a high level of intellect 
is required. On the other hand, he possesses many of the 
less serious qualities which make painting both enjoyable and 
profitable. A queer Breughelish sense of humour enlivens the 
compositions entitled IJntérieurs hollandais which, however, 
have a peculiar quality: they contain not only amusing 
incidents, but also shapes which seem to be amusing without 
any direct reference to nature. Mir6 has, too, a good feeling 
for bright child-like colours, which he lays on con amore. In 
fine, the little room in Cork Street where his paintings are hung 
is pleasant and cheerful, but it contains little which wil’ 
attract the assiduous seeker after pure beauty. 

ANTHONY BLuNv. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue Spectator,’ AuGust 3rp, 1833. 

The obituary of the week includes the name of the venerable 
WILBERFORCE, who died in his seventy-fourth year. It has been 
remarked before, that philanthropists have been generally long- 
lived. Benevolence is the true elixir vite. WILBERFORCE lived long 
enough, since he saw before he died the prospect of emancipation 
to the Negro slave, in whose cause the strongest feelings of his heart 
and the best energies of his mind were enlisted. His death at this 
juncture is a remarkable coincidence. It would seem as if, feeling 
the end accomplished for which he lived, he had quietly resigned 
his breath, and laid down to rest from his labours. The names of 
WILBERFORCE and CLARKSON will go down to posterity with that of 
Howarp. It is not those who with reluctant hand unfetter the 
limbs of the Negro, link by link, that have given the slave his free- 
dom ; but those men who applied the levers of reason and eloquence 
to the inert mass of human sympathy, and compelled the act so 
tardily performed. When the dungeon-wall is undermined, the 
bars and bolts are of little avail. 

* * . * 

As Mr. William Ratcliffe was returning from Tetbury fair, on 
Monday evening last, on horseback, before reaching Stroud, he fell 
asleep. On approaching the new building, near the George Inn, where 
an inclined scaffolding had been erected for wheeling the materials 
to its summit, his horse mistook the road, and actually ascended 
the scaffolding to the height of thirty-two feet ; when Mr. Ratcliffe 
suddenly awoke sensible to the horrors of his situation. Assistance 
was immediately procured for the rescue of the horse, but before it 
could be removed, it unfortunately fell over the precipice and was 
killed upon the spot. Mr. Ratcliffe providentially oscaped unhurt. 

* * * * 

A short time ago, as the curate of Arromanches, near Bayeux, in 
Normandy, who is of remarkable rotundity, was preaching at 
Asnelles, he became so animated with his zeal, and urged his 
doctrine with such force of action, that he first shook the pulpit 
from its base, and then, overbalancing it with his weight, fell prone 
amongst his auditors, doing their bodies as much evil as he was 
anxious to do good to their souls. 
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Country Life 


A CRAFTSMAN’S PHILOSOPHY. 

While I was looking at some rural crafts in South Wales 
one of the most successful organizers propounded an economic 
fact that has been little appreciated. His experience had 
proved, he said, that the supply creates the demand, not 
always the demand the supply. One village craftsman 
may have much trouble to sell his work. That happened, 
I fancy, in the experience even of Gimson, that Cotswold 
genius in the design and making of furniture. On the other 
hand, a strong guild of craftsmen may be unable to satisfy 
the demand. The buying public, in short, do not ask for 
a thing unless they feel reasonably sure of getting it. Now 
the demand for the work of these Welsh craftsmen has grown 
by 100 per cent. within the last 12 months and will continue 
to grow, it is thought, at this sort of rate. This belief has 
led to the formation, under the University College at Cardiff, 
and the Rural Industries Bureau of a Welsh Textile Asso- 
ciation which promises to raise the craft to a position of real 
social and .economic importance. Tweeds and _ serges, 
attractive in pattern and strong in tissue, are being made, 
some new in genre, some traditional. The wool of the native 
sheep is used and the hand loom flourishes. The stuffs 
begin to earn the popularity that should have been achieved 
by the Gimson furniture of Gloucestershire. 

* * * * 


This, and indeed other Welsh industries, are organized 
with conspicuous skill within the Principality ; but the 
success is primarily due to the policy of the Central Bureau 
in London and is now exerting a cumulative effect. A 
few highly skilled designers in iron work as in textiles go forth 
wherever they may find scope and supply the local craftsmen 
with designs as well as with the spirit of craftsmen’s work. 
They are doing untold service, for though the hereditary 
craftsmen have as strong a sense of this “‘ as any man in 
Illyria”, they tend to stagnate and to cease to try to develop. 
They are not even in touch with the larger tradition. So 
we have example after example of the improvement of local 
produce—in basket work, iron, textiles and indeed in pottery 

and the glib prophecy that the factory must of necessity 
kill the craftsman is much less confident than it was. The 
Welsh Textile Association has promise of a steady success. 

* * * * 


Some things, of course, are the work of individual artists 
and cannot very well be produced on any considerable scale, 
such as the sycamore bowls of Mr. Rees or the gorgeous oak 
carvings of Mr. Rosier, at Frant, in Sussex. Other industries, 
such as the oaken trug-baskets of Kent and Sussex, or the 
cane basket of the school of Mr. Walters, at Farmers Llandilo, 
will have a strictly limited demand, though anyone who wants 
a useful garden basket that will last indefinitely is always 
wise to prefer the work of such craftsmen. On a much larger 
seale are the textile products and indeed some of the osier 
work and the work of the guilds of blacksmiths. In these 
lies the opportunity for a revival of rural crafts that may 
exert a real social influence. The demand for work of indi- 
vidual quality grows and will grow, with the growth of a 
truer artistic sense, as a reaction against the product of the 


factory. 
* * * * 


A MarKetTING MEANS. 

Those wise and ardent persons who are promoting the 
National Mark scheme are now extending it to all sorts of 
vegetables and fruits; and the new developments promise 
well, but the greater achievement is in an earlier branch, and 
the inventors have come to their aid. A machine—it is 
most fascinating to watch in action—has been perfected, and 
is now used at the depots, which sorts the eggs into weights 
with little or no chance of error; and eggs are now widely 
sold not only by number but by weight. The precision of 
such apparatus has made the egg depots so patently efficient 
that the producers hurry to take advantage of the Mark. 
The eggs sold under the scheme increase by almost exactly a 
million a year, and there is no sign of the rate of increase 
diminishing. Last year 320 million eggs—each scientifically 


‘**candled ” and weighed and packed-——-were sold under the 
National Mark ; and it is in part at any rate due to this 


successful marketing that the industry goes ahead steadily 
whatever depression may be seen elsewhere. 
* * * * 


PRESERVING TIMBER, 

The inventors are helping also the timber industry ang 
incidentally advancing the reputation of British woods, | 
have seen deal posts for outdoor fencing that promise to last 
at least as long as oak and perhaps as iron. One of the latest 
inventions is a mobile creosoting tank which can be driven 
under its own power to the very place where the wood is cut, 
and there on the spot give it a permanent quality, if one may 
use the attribute in the hairdresser’s sense. The creosote jg 
as offensive to caterpillars as to mould and all other agents 
of decay ; but it is not the only preservative. We are hearing 
much at the moment of the extraction of oil from our shale 
and coal. It might be as widely bruited, though the scale 
is not so large, that the coal mines are giving us in ‘“* Presotim” 
and such substances a preservative and a polish that add 
much to the value of British timber. It can hardly be said of 
any timber, however soft, that it is inherently useless, though 
nothing is more difficult than to market small quantities. 

* * * * 


Tue LipeLtLeD LARK. 

It is a common custom of agricultural colleges, and indeed 
of forestry associations, to set up a collection of stuffed 
birds and label them as useful, and harmful, with a third 
class for those that are sometimes one and sometimes the 
other. Perhaps there is no bird so harmful that it is not 
of economic use at some date or other. Even the sparrows 
eat grubs when the young are first hatched and that chief 
of murderers, the greater black gull, may be a useful scavenger. 
However this may be, we can say of most species that they 
are good on balance: they belong to the species sheep, 
not goat; and among this great majority we must surely 
place the lark, though I saw it last week hyphenated, labelled, 
so to say, as goat-sheep. The English larks are wholly 
welcome, to the farmer as to the aesthete; but certain 
tribes of our native birds are swelled to multitudes by winter 
immigrants and [cannot but think that this influx increases 
in some species: starlings, rooks, wood pigeons, blackbirds 
and perhaps larks. I have seen rows of drilled wheat made 
at least untidy by larks; but on close inspection and later 
experience the harm was more apparent than real. If there 
is any doubt the lark may be given the benefit of it. 

* * * * 

The class of bird whose character—in relation to the 
interest of man—is obviously degenerating is the gull. Even 
the herring gull is now numbered among the species which 
regularly hunt and quarter the fields and moors in search 
for the eggs and young of ground-nesting birds, whether 
larks or grouse. In a small garden in North Devon last 
year some of us were horrified to see a herring gull catch 
and kill and eat a fully grown thrush. Some people accuse 
even the little black-headed (or London) gull of degeneration ; 
but I have no evidence on this point. Perhaps gulls are 
like the rook, which is thoroughly beneficial till its numbers 
grow excessive : and then it may become almost as destructive 
as the crow. 

* * * * 
AUGUSTAN PLANTS. 

At this time of year when our herbacecus borders have 
lost their chief glory and seeds supplement flowers we wonder 
why we did not plant more late-bloomers and are inclined 
to exaggerate the worth of the flowers that co-operate with 
the phloxes in bridging the wide gap between delphinium 
and Michaelmas daisy. Of these a flower that is growing 
fast in popularity is the platycodon. The buds are like 
Chinese lanterns and no campanula has a finer bell. One 
of its delights is that, though exotic, it takes kindly enough 
to our gardens to multiply itself freely. Perhaps the prize 
in the July and August-flowering class should be given to 
the tribe of mallow in its very different manifestations: 
the hollyhock which if allowed seeds itself (like the foxglove) 
with incomparable skill; the sidalcea, almost. the most 
useful of all herbaceous plants, and the older, vulgarer bush 
mallows now. in full flower. W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor» 


(Correspondents are requested to keep their letiers as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tue Specraror.] 


THE ADELPHI 
[To the Editor of Tuk SrpectTator.] 

Sir.—Mr. P. J. C. Westall’s reply to my letter on Adelphi 
Terrace was an illuminating statement of what is today the 
attitude of Big Business (and, therefore, as we have recently 
seen, of the House of Commons and most of our daily and 
weekly newsparers) on the subject of preserving ancient build- 
ings. His frankness is at least preferable to the duplicity of 
some of our self-appointed watch-dogs who, while pretending 
to safeguard our architectural assets, are careful never to take 
any action until it is too late. 

At the risk of exasperating Mr. Westall still further I should 
like to ask him on what authority he describes Adelphi 
Terrace and Somerset House, to which my letter specifically 
alluded, as ** stuffy, badly lighted, and out-of-date buildings ” ? 
In a letter to The Times, on July 28th, Sir Herbert Baker 
described Adelphi Terrace as ‘“ the masterpiece of Robert 
Adam ” and mentioned that-after its destruction we shall have 
to travel to Edinburgh if we want to see “‘ a grouped example ”’ 
of the work of the famous brothers. Sir Edwin Lutyens and 
other authorities of equal eminence have expressed themselves 
in similar terms. Somerset House is generally considered as 
the finest Thames-side building we still possess. Why should 
Mr. Westall be exasperated with me for failing to show his con- 
tempt for it? While I welcome Mr. Westall’s willingness to 
reprieve the Shakespeare memorials for the benefit of the 
Stratford tea-shops, I am entitled, as a Londoner, to ask if 
London has no tea-shops, no tourist traffic, and no 
memorials of famous Englishmen equally worthy of con- 
servation ? 

I gladly concede that (among a great many other imponder- 
able things) London is “ the foremost commercial city of 
the world.” But I venture to suggest that it will quickly 
lose this proud position if its business men, while carefully 
conserving our Victorian slums, are so stupid as to destroy 
acknowledged architectural masterpieces merely in order 
to erect “ White Elephants for which there is no public 
demand. 


No Londoner is more anxious than I am to see every dark, 
damp and insanitary building swept away and replaced by the 
best that our modern architects can achieve. On the South 
side of the Thames alone there are miles of river frontage which 
cry aloud for adequate planning. There is so much useful and 
necessary demolition and reconstruction waiting to be done 
that one might have thought that the ‘* foremost commercial 
city of the world”? would at least have the horse-sense to tackle 
the problem from the right end. Some London boroughs 
have over a thousand tenants waiting for housing accommo- 
dation. Have the promoters of the Adelphi development 
scheme a similar waiting list ? If they have, let them proclaim 
the fact and by so doing remove one, at least, of the objections 
to their plans. 

Iam glad that Mr. Westall agrees that some ancient builc- 
ings should be preserved. But if he really wants to save 
“our Cathedrals and notable churches” he had_ better 
promptly send a subscription to the ‘ Society for the Preser- 
vation of Ancient Buildings.” About twenty of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s “ notable churches ” have been removed within 
living memory, and others would have followed them, but for 
a strange awakening of pride and local patriotism among the 
Aldermen of the City. Sentiment, of a sort, exists still, even 
among the commercially ‘** hard-boiled.” Even Mr. Westall 
admits that he is not devoid of it where ecclesiastical architec- 
ture is concerned. The chief difference between our points of 
view seems to be that whereas I want the State, acting on 
expert advice, to have the ultimate decision as to which 
of our ancient buildings should be preserved, Mr. Westall 
will not tolerate any opinion except his own.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

DovuGLas GOLDRING. 

London, W. 


DEMOCRATIC AND FASCIST IDEALS 
[To the Editor of Tux SpecTAToOR.] 

Sir,—I fear your correspondent, Mr. Foxton Broadholt, has 
missed the point of my article on Fascism, which was to show 
the differences, or at any rate, one essential difference between 
that system of government and Democracy. The democratic 
theory of government by the people entails the rule of the 
majority, although no doubt the majority can be restrained 
and criticized by minorities. The Fascist theory is that the 
opinion of “* the masses ” on any given policy is liable to more 
error than the opinion of individuals, and that a qualified 
dictatorship is better than a paramount parliament. 

Mr. Broadholt’s instances are wide of the mark. I am not 
content to say “ that the Fascists have put themselves in 
power and are resolved to stay there.” I maintain that in 
both Italy and Germany there was a general consensus of 
opinion that someone had to take hold of the helm of the ship 
of State who knew where he was steering for ; and that both 
Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler have risen to power because 
their compatriots feel that there is an abstract right discernible 
through the minds of honest men, but not to be found by a 
mere counting of heads. The difference between Fascism and 
Democracy is fundamental ; and it is desirable that it should 
be understood in this country. 

Mr. Broadholt points out that Signor Mussolini’s idea of 
abstract right differs ‘* rather radically ” from Signor Nitti’s. 
Indeed it does! And they cannot both be right. No country 
can benefit from a continual discussion of diametrically oppo- 
site points of view. The Italians chose Mussolini’s, and I do 
not think even the most die-hard democrat would say that they 
regret their choice today.—I am, Sir, &c., 

¥F. Yeats-Brown. 
Bath Club, 34 Dover Street, W. 1. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—The persuasive advocacy of Major Yeats-Brown and 
his Fascist friend in your issue of July 21st leaves untouched 
a difficulty which troubles many who find a good deal to 
admire in Italian Fascism. 

If there is really so much freedom of discussion and advic2 
in the Fascist State, why is there so little sign of it in the 
Italian Press? The unanimity of the Press is too complete 
to be spontaneous, for, as Major Yeats-Brown’s friend himself 
says, ‘as long as there are men with divergent interests and 
different viewpoints there must be conflict.” Moreover, it 
is not confined to domestic questions, but extends to the 
selection and presentation of foreign news. 

It would seem that, without at all tolerating ‘ opposition 
for its own sake,” some greater latitude of public discussion 
might be allowed ; and the fact that it is not raises a doubt 
whether the freedom of unpublished discussion is quite as 
great as Fascists would have us believe.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CurisTOPHER C, ROBINSON. 

40 Chemin des Cottages, Geneva, Switzerland. 


AIR BOMBARDMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Air-Commodore Chamier says that “the fact that 
the French have put forward a plan for internationalization ” 
of civil aviation “is neither proof that they believe in it 
nor that it is practicable.” But: 

1. If it is a doubt of French good faith that stands in the 
way of aerial disarmament and of aviation for world service, 
why not call their bluff? The only way to test the good 
faith of Governments is to take them at their word, to 
criticize their proposals on their merits, constructively, and 
to try them out. Over the whole disarmament question 
we have got to make up our minds to face this fact—that 
the test of good faith is the acceptance of control—equal, 
continuous, ‘* automatic ’’ control, 
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2. As to whether internationalization is practicable or 
not, the onus of proving that it is not—if he can—rests on 
Air-Commodore Chamier. Again and again, when a con- 
structive plan is put forward, the public is fobbed off with 
the vague portentous assertion that the plan is impracticable, 
that there are “ difficulties” ; no explanation is given. But 
this is a serious matter; possibly civilization—all that we 
value—hangs on it. If it is not to be taken up, the public 
has a right to be told, clearly and in detail, what the objections 
are, and who is objecting.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JONATHAN GRIFFIN. 

65 Portland Place, W.1. 


THE REACH OF THE AIR ARM 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Sir,—Perhaps the following from the first Number of the 
Philosophical Collections (1679) may afford some entertain- 
ment to your readers : 

‘‘In the first Number of the Philosophical Collections (1679) 
is ‘a Demonstration how it is practically possible to make a ship 
which shall be sustained by the air, and may be moved either by 
sails or oars,’ from a work entitled Prodroma, published in Italian 
by P. Francesco Lana. The scheme was that of making a brazen 
vessel, which should weigh less than the air it contained, and 
consequently float in the air, when that which was within it was 
pumpt out. He calculated everything—except the pressure of 
the atmosphere ; and the only objection to his discovery which 
he could not obviate, was a moral one, like what the elder and 
greater Bacon felt with regard to gun-powder. * Other difficulties ’ 
he says ‘I see not. which may be objected against this invention, 
besides one, which to me seems greater than all the rest; and 
that is, that it may be thought that God will never suffer this 
invention to take effect, because of the many consequences which 
may disturb the civil government of men. For who sees not that 
no city can be secure against attack, since our ship may at any 
time be placed directly over it, and decending down may discharge 
soldiers ? The same would happen to private houses and ships 
on the sea; for our ship descending out of the air to the sails of 
sea ships, it may cut their ropes; yea without descending by 
casting grapples it may overset them, kill their men, burn their 
ships by artificial fire works and fire balls. And this they may do 
not only to ships, but to great buildings, castles, cities, with such 
security, that they which cast these things down, from a height 
eut of gun-shot, cannot on the other side be offended by those 
from below.’ ” 

—TI am, Sir, &e., PETER SINCLAIR. 


Procurator Fiscal’s Office, Wick. 


THE WHITE PAPER 
[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.] 


Sir,—-In his letter published in your issue of July 14th, 
Mr. Cowan refers to the important question of how the 
Governor of an Indian Province should be put in a position 
to exercise the special powers conferred upon him. 
no provision is made in the White Paper proposals, it seems 
incredible that it was intended that the Governor should 
have no expert advisers. He would necessarily have a 
staff, which would presumably include one or more persons 
with experience of the province to which he was appointed. 

But probably many of us have found a difficulty in under- 
standing exactly what the relations between the Governor 
and the Cabinet are intended to be, either by the Statutory 
Commission or under the White Paper scheme. Under 
the British system of Parliamentary government, the Cabinet 
is chosen by the Prime Minister, who is himself chosen by 
the King because he is the recognized leader of the most 
powerful party in the House of Commons. He is invariably 
a prominent politician with long parliamentary experience, 
who knows personally the men with whom he will have 
to deal. But under the proposed Provincial Constitutions 
the Cabinet is to be chosen by the Governor. How is he 
to make his choice? It is unlikely that, at first at any 
rate, there will be any clear-cut political parties as we 
understand them. If there should be individuals with 
exceptional influence in the Legislature, it is difficult to 
see how a Governor, unless he had previously had long 
experience of the Province, could discover who they were. 
He would be, at the outset, working very much in the dark. 
He would not know whom to consult, or be able to judge 
of the value of advice tendered to him. He would be 


precluded from consulting officials, since they would be,: 
ea hypothesi, subordinates of the Executive (the Cabinet), 


Though’ 
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and could searcely be called upon to give advice on the 
question of their future superiors. As he selects (and dis. 
misses) them, his relations with them should be intimate anq 
continuous ; similar to those of a Prime Minister with his 
Cabinet. But the Statutory Commission considers that the 
Governor need not ordinarily attend Cabinet meetings, and cer. 
tainly does not contemplate that he should act as permanent 
Chairman. If he were usually present at Cabinet meetings, his 
influence might be thought to be too great, since he has powers 
which no Prime Minister possesses. There would be a tendency 
to ask (and follow) his advice in all important matters, with the 
result that the responsibility of the Cabinet would be confined 
almost entirely to matters of routine administration. If he 
were not, the Cabinet would have to choose their leader. But 
such leader would not have the authority of a Prime Minister, 
Instead of his choosing his colleagues they would have chosen 
him. Nothing is said about his relations with the Governor, 
but in order that the Governor should be in a position to 
perform his functions, they would have to be intimate, 
There would probably be a tendency for the leader to try 
to obtain the support of the Governor against colleagues 
who did not agree with him, and considerable friction might 
result. The extensive powers of interference vested in 
the Governor would almost certainly produce a_ tendency 
in the Legislature to split into a ‘* Governor’s Party ” and 
a ** People’s Party.” The Cabinet, selected by the Governor 
and liable to dismissal by him, would tend to belong to the 
** Governor’s Party,” since, if they did not, friction between 
them and the Governor would compel them to resign. They 
would gravitate into a position similar to that of the Ministers 
under the present régime, and the Legislature would become 
an Opposition, as it usually is now. 

It seems that the attitude of the Cabinet towards the 
Governor must either be that of subservience or hostility, 
A Prime Minister is primus inter pares; he has the same 
policy as his Cabinet; they are united in all important 
matters. The Governor is outside, appointed by an external 
authority. Consequently, if the Cabinet accept the Governor 
as their leader, what becomes of their responsibility ? If they 
do not, there is imminent danger of a deadlock. 


The subordinate executive and clerical establishments 
will, no doubt, continue to serve their immediate superiors 
with that loyalty which all retired Indian officials remember 
with gratitude. But the Heads of Departments may often 
find themselves in a difficulty. The Governor may at any 
time feel compelled to over-rule a decision of the Cabinet. 
The Heads of Departments concerned will have to carry 
out his orders. They cannot then be loyal both to the 
Governor and the Cabinet at the same time. Even in cases 
in which the Governor is not entitled, or is unwilling, to 
interfere, his views are sure to be known. Their position 
will be far from enviable. They will have to serve two 
masters; and however conscientiously they may try to 
do their duty, it is not in human nature that they should 
not either hate the one and love the other, or attach them- 
selves to the one and despise the other. 


Indeed, under the new Constitutions, one really does not 
know whether to be most sorry for the Governor, the Cabinet, 
or the Heads of Departments.—I am, Sir, &c., 


I. C. S. (retired). 


BANKS AND CRANKS 
[To the Editor of Tue SPecTATOR.] 


Str,—We would probably go further than Lord Tavistock 
in believing that our economists are bankrupt of any real 
solution to our economic problem. -The reason of this is, 
that the economist at his desk can never visualize the actual 
position in the market place, so he must invent a system of 
make-believe, and work on this. The followers of practical 
science are deeply concerned about this, and feel that some- 
thing should be done to inform the public, that in their 
opinion, present-day economics should be reorganized on a 
scientific basis, so that in due course, it.may be aceepted as a 
branch of science. At present it seems to be entirely empirical. 
—ITam, Sir, &c., - - W. P. DREAPER, 


London, N.W. 3. Hon. See. League of Seience. 
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WOMEN ON THE ROAD 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcratror.] 
Sin,—Probably your post-bag this week overflows with re- 
proachful letters from women ‘motor drivers following the 
unwarranted attack by Mr. Prioleau in last week s issue of 
The Spectator. I feel justified in adding my testimony partly 
because I have held a driving licence since 1905, and am daily 
driving on the roads, but mainly because Sir Stenson Cooke, 
> the Secretary of the A.A., has kindly sent me some statistics. 
" He tells me that out of 450,000 members of the A.A. 80,000 are 
> women members in their own right, and that though the 
: authorities have not, so far, separated the applicants for driv- 
ing licences by sex he is sure we should be astonished by t he 
q high proportion of women licence holders. He goes on to give 
me the following statistics taken for the six months from July 
to December, 1932, by the Safety First Association. Table 18 
deals with the sex of drivers whose errors of judgement were 
deemed the chief contributory causes of accidents. This 
shows that out of 258 motor-car accidents, 246° drivers were 
* men and 12 women, giving @ percentage of 95.33 and 4.65, 
respectively. Of 388 accidents involving riders of pedal 
» cycles 367 were men and 21 women. The total number of 
- fatal accidents, including all types of motor-driven and horse- 
drawn vehicles and pedal cycles amounted to 1,344—in these 
1.305 men were involved and 39 women—the percentage being 
' 97.1 and 2.9 respectively. Further comment is, I think, 
~ unnecessary, and I hope Mr. Prioleau will ponder these figures 
and perhaps revise his judgement on women motorists.—I am, 
Sir, &e., VreRONICA S. BATCHELOR, 
ill Wootton House, nr. Warwick, 


LORD GORELL AND DIVORCE REFORM 
[To the Editor of Tux Sreecraror.|} 

Sir,—In your last issue a Mr. Crook puts forward as “ the 
ordinary decent Christian view ” the truly amazing suggestion 
that “ every man and woman found guilty of adultery should 
be surgically sterilized.” This would, of course, allow them to 
go on committing adultery as often as they like undeterred by 
the fear of unwanted children which at present may restrain 
such immoral persons. Why not add permanent alimony for 
the guilty party ; if Mr. Crook’s idea is to heap coals of fire on 
his enemies’ heads ? Or is he merely as ignorant of steriliza- 
tion as he is of the English Divorce Court ?—the latter a more 
pardonable error since he resides in Dublin.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ceci, BINNEY. 
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7 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 
Sir,—May I be allowed to correct an important error made by 
| Dr. Delisle Burns in his review of my book, A History of 
Political Thought, in your issue of July 21st ? Your reviewer 
states that ** The summary of theories ends with an analysis 
of the work of Karl Marx—that is to say, with pelitical 
thought a century ago.” Karl Marx’s Das Capital, with which 
_ I dealt chiefly, was published in German in 1867 and did not 
' teach the English public until its translation in 1886. Surely 
it is not 100 years since 1886? Nor do these dates suggest, 
as Dr. Delisle Burns would have it, that I have omitted the 
last century from my survey. Indeed, in an outline embracing 
over 2,000 years, I have devoted quite one-fifth of my space 
to the period from about 1830 to 1890. 
It grieved me, as it has obviously grieved Dr. Delisle Burns, 
_ that I had to omit any discussion on the subject of war. But 
_‘urely this subject does not dominate the nineteenth century 
to the exclusion of all other topics, and its omission is there- 
| fore not synonymous with a neglect of the whole century. 
> Moreover, under my own definition, as Dr. Delisle Burns did 
ne the honour to perceive, I refused to treat of any subject 
- until it was well in the range of practical politics and had 
3 become the absorbing topic of the day. In my opinion, inter- 
_ Pational relations and the justification of war and peace have 
venly come forward as urgent problems in the last 50 or 60 
years, and must rightly be omitted from a work which sets 
Brut to be a history, not an analysis of present-day problems. 
Finally, I purposely did not give footnotes as I did not wish 
he book to become clumsy. ‘May I relieve Dr. Delisle Burns’ 
und on the two points on whieh he so craved information ? 
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Plato’s opinion on the general inferiority of women to men is 
to be found in the Republic (455 A—B). His words are,“ in 
almost every employment the one sex (i.e., the male sex) is 
vastly superior to the other.” On the second point, as regards 
the mediaeval schoolmen’s theory of the absorption of the 
State by the Church, this is a controversial matter which I 
think FE clearly indicated in the two chapters dealing with the 
middle ages proper, and I took as my authority Dr. Ernest 
Barker, who states in his Church State and Study (p. 66): 
“Here again is a reason for saying that the State as such can 
hardly be traced in the middle ages.’ For a full discussion 
of the whole question I refer to R. W. and A. J. Carlyle in 
their A History of Mediaeval Political Thought in the West, 
where they maintain the opposite point of view though they 
cite the frequent and important authorities from whieh I 
have drawn my conclusions in agreement with Dr. Barker. 

I should love to think with Dr. Delisle Burns that Plato's 
and Hobbes’ psychology has been rendered “* quite obsolete ” 
by the new psychology, but I fear I still meet people who think 
we are stratified into classes by our innate talents and that 
fear and war are natural to our lives. We still seem to urge 
greater armaments every year, and as far as I- know the 
nations are still in “* continual jealousies ” and in that “ state 
and posture of gladiators *” so vividly described by Hobbes in 
the seventeenth century.—I am Sir, &c., 

Puytiis DOYLE, 

548 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. 


ENGLISH SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS 

[To the Editor of Tue. Specrator.} 
Str,--In the interests of Anglo-American relations, may IT 
express a protest against such book reviews as that of a novel 
entitled Family Reunion, which recently appeared in your 
columns ? According to the reviewer the book deals with 
disagreeable types and scenes. A woman having “ survived a 
fortune and three husbands ” takes lodgers, one of whom has 
proposed to her with an “ Aw, why not?” On Christmas 
morning he is found apparently dead in bed, but after the 
Christmas dinner at which all sorts of family malice and 
intrigue come out, it develops that the lodger is not dead but 
dead drunk. My protest is not offered in defence of the book, 
which I had not previously heard of, nor of the author who 
previously was unknown in the field of American letters ; it is 
against the reviewer's preposterous statement that the book 
** affords a remarkable and all too convincing view of American 
home life.” 

It is needless to discuss the error in such a statement, or to 
appraise the reviewer's mental attitude. The important thing 
is the effect. The immediate effect in England must have been 
to give The Spectator’s readers the idea that a picture of marital 
vagaries, drunkenness, sordid life and uncouth manners is ** an 
all too convincing view of American home life.” In America 
the immediate effect was to prompt an editorial in the Chicago 
Tribune, entitled ‘“ The Insufferably Admirable English,” 
which was read in nearly a million homes. Thus all these 
Americans were given an impression that English opinion, 
looking down from a pedestal of smug self-rightousness, regards 
American life as one of coarseness and general inferiority. The 
appearance of such articles on either side of the water can 
easily do more harm than can be offset by all the efforts of the 
English-Speaking Union and other agencies for the cultivation 
of Anglo-American good feeling. Those who cannot contri- 
bute to the good work should at least abstain from sabotage.— 
Iam, Sir, &ce., 

Adrian, Michigan. Stuart H. Perry. 

[Gur reviewer, Mr. William Plomer, writes : Mr. Stuart H. 
Perry protests against my statement that a novel called 
Family Reunion * affords a remarkable and all too convincing 
view of American home life.” It is an American view of the 
home life of an American family, written and printed in 
Amcrica, and I was convinced by it because it is obviously the 
work of a good-humoured and intelligent writer with a detailed 
knowledge of her subject. I did not say, or mean to imply, that 
all American families are involved in ‘marital vagaries, drun- 
kenness, sordid life and uncouth manners’ or that all English 
famities are frec from these things. Family life is in all countries 
liable to take odd turns. My task was to give, in little more than 
a hundred words, a few hints about the novel in question as it 
seemed, and still seems. to me. and that I did as well as I could. 
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The Chicago journalist, who made my opinion the text for an 
editorial on English self-righteousness, and Mr. Perry, who 
speaks of ‘ sabotage,” both protest too much. There must 
be novels about slightly disreputable English home life by 
English writers which an American reader could praise for 
their verisimilitude without endangering Anglo-American 
relations. ] 


CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 
Sir,—I have read, with interest, Mr. Eric Chaplin’s letter in 
the last issue of The Spectator, and am gratified to learn 
that an official of the All Peoples’ Association can find so 
much that is reassuring in the conditions in Germany today. 
From many other sources of information, however, it would 
appear that the Hitlerist attitude towards the Pacifist and 
Internationalist viewpoint is not quite as benevolent as Mr. 
Chaplin’s letter would infer. 

When he writes that Dr. Hanfstaengl, a close associate of 
Herr Hitler, expressed officially his sympathy with the 
A.P.A.’s work I would remind him of another close associate 
of the German Chancellor, Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, who is 
responsible for the demand that ‘on each telegraph pole 
from Munich to Berlin the head of a prominent Jew must 
be displayed”; of Herr von Papen’s declaration that 
** Germany has struck the word Pacifism out of her vocabu- 
lary’; and again of Baron von Neurath’s assurance that 
“Germany will re-arm, never mind what the result of the 
Disarmament Conference is.” 

I should have imagined, too, that an official of the A.P.A. 
—no matter how kindly the welcome extended to him, 
personally—would have discovered some slight grounds for 
uneasiness in a country in which, apart from countless 
instances of unjust imprisonment, torturing, beating up, 
shooting, and bludgeoning, 1,250 university professors and 
college teachers have been dismissed for no other reason 
than that they were Liberals or Pacifists. Mr. Chaplin, 
however, seems in no way dismayed by these conditions. 
Indeed, he assures you that the apprehensions of some of his 
members were groundless. If Mr. Chaplin is anxious to 
whitewash the barbarism of the Nazi Government I suggest 
that he does so under other auspices than those of the A.P.A. 
There can be little hope for democracy or internationalism while 
the present German rulers remain in power,—I am, Sir, &c., 

62 Belgrade Road, London, N.16. B. Perrick. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

Sir,—May I add my evidence to that of Mr. Eric Chaplin 
given in his letter in last week’s number of The Spectator, 
written, I observe, from the offices of the All Peoples’ Associa- 
tion? Iam an American citizen and have just returned from 
a visit to Germany. I was standing one day in Munich 
watching some sort of a Nazi procession when a man in a 
brown shirt caught sight of me and suddenly shouted out, 
* Look at that dirty Jew.” (I am not a Jew, but I am rather 
Jewish in appearance.) With that, he and some others broke 
out of their ranks and rushed at me. I was hit in the face, 
knocked down and kicked and only with the greatest difficulty 
managed to escape from the howling mob and regain my 
hotel. My nose was broken, three of my teeth were knocked 
out, I got a nasty cut on the side of my face, to say nothing of 
innumerable bruises all over my body. 

In the words of Mr. Eric Chaplin, “ the results were gratify- 
ing *’—to the Nazis. But before any of your readers follow 
his advice about going to Germany, I suggest they consult 
their mirrors first and satisfy themselves that they look 
sufliciently Nordic before venturing into that charming 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN P. SELLIMAN, 

7 Princes Square, W.2. 


SUMMER TIME 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—I was amused by Dr. Marie Stopes’ letter in a recent 
issue. It reminded me of the late Miss Marie Corelli, 
who also objected to Summer Time and used to adhere to 
what she called God’s Time, but what others called Greenwich 
Time. If ‘ male folly” is responsible for Summer Time, is 
w% not equally responsible for Greenwich Time? If Dr. 


ee 
Stopes wants to find “a perfectly working rhythm,” she 
must get back to nature and, like the birds and beasts . 
up and go to bed with the sun. If our civilization find tg 
rhythmic daily variation inconvenient, it has at least i 
Summer Time found a compromise somewhat nearer 
nature than the rigid Greenwich Time, to which Dr, Stopes 
would like us to adhere.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. P. Hume, Lt.-Col, 


THE MECHANICS OF HOMECROFTING 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.]} 
Sirn,—It may interest your readers to know what Progres 
we have made since last summer in working out the mechanig 
of a Homecrofting group. Our object is not to launch a pip 
spectacular scheme, but, by creeping along inch by inch, t 
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see just how a self-providing group could be formed; ay / 


how in due time a big scheme could be launched if fup4 
appeared. We have been exploring the last bit of the path, 
We believe we see, now, almost all the links by which a bay 
of unemployed, no matter how many or few, can be joing 
together to “‘ make for themselves,’ and so obtain th 
essentials of life whether they are ever employed again or not, 

The students are going back in the autumn to break jy 
another stretch of ground. 
land already cultivated into strips of a chain or more each, 
We hope to get seven new men to work for ** units,” as oy 
one foreman has been doing this season. If we prosper, 
seven families will be having ‘‘ units *’ every week ; and ou 
present men will be ‘“* other-worker ” to these seven. He vill 


serve them with other necessaries, while they supply them. 7 


selves and him with food. This is the “ barter machinery" 
of which I spoke in a previous letter. It is not only gettin 
into operation, it is actually working, although only on th 
** laboratory ” scale to which we are confined. To unde. 
stand its working one has to see it. But I will gladly writ 
to anyone interested in any aspect of this important matte, 
if he should care to write to me. That it should be mor 
widely known is our only hope of carrying it completely 
through.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Scort, 

Hon Secretary, National Homecrot 

388 Charles Strect, Cardiff. Association, Ltd. 


- 'The Condor 


after Leconte de Lisle 


Bryonp the structures of the rigid Range 
Past drifting mists where shadow eagles fly, 
ast crater funnels yawning near the sky, 
Whose sluggish streams of lava interchange ; 


With wings distended, scarlet splashed on dun 
The vast bird broods with melancholy grace 
In silence, at America and space 

While his cold eyes reflect the dying sun. 


The night rolls forward from the east where wild 
Hill terraces enclose the pampas downs, 

It cradles Chile, villages and towns, 

And the Pacific, limitless and mild. 


And all the continent is now embraced 

From shore and slope, to gorge and steep divide ; 
From crest to crest it eddies till the tide 

Rolls over and the whole world is effaced. 


Bathed in a flush that inundates the snow, 
Poised like a phantom on a craggy height, 
He waits the flowing of the waves of night ; 
They break across him, conquering the glow. 


Out of the void the Southern Cross illumes 

The coasts of Heaven with constellated flares. 
He rattles harshly with delight ; he rears 

His bald and sinewy neck, and shakes his plumes, 


And whipping up the Andes’ bitter snow 
Screaming, he soars to where no winds can blow. 
And far above the dark and distant sphere 

He sleeps, on heavy wings, in glacial air. 


YVONNE FFRENCE | 
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ae Lawrence in his Poems 
> and 3 By Lorp Davin Ceci. 
he Mopernist poets—if they are not too modern to own to any- on the shore. He actually has sight of Proteus rising from 
thing so old-fashioned as a teacher—look on themselves as the sea, hears old Triton blow his wreathed horn. Almost 
Ae disciples of Mr. T. S. Eliot or D. H. Lawrence. One can quite alone of modern writers, he brings the classical deities into 
~ the understand why. It was Mr. Eliot who first devised the poetry. But not in the eighteenth-century manner as elegant 
or not, complex, irregular verse forms, the allusive, obscure, in- properties, nor like Keats as personifications of his dreams, 
ak f > tricate system of symbols in which they express themselves ; but, like the original pagans who believed in them, simply 
ng th © it was Lawrence who first preached their belief in the im- as realities. And he feels that the only hope in the modern 
» each 7 portance of the physical side of life, their dislike of the old- world for a man is to turn his back on all that intellect and 
we fashioned moral convention.. And. both have expatiated at science has brought him, to tear up his books, destroy his 
rosper length and with eloquence on that feeling of disgust with political institutions, break up the steel furniture ; and, 
nd i modern civilization, which is so dominant a theme among living amid the field and the flowers, loving and hating 
He yi | Setious young writers of today. - _ — primitive instinctive simplicity, once more to worship 
then. But it is remarkable that the positive opinions of these Pan. 
inery ” writers, their likes and their dislikes, are, when we come to This is the line of thought which strings together the 180 
getting | examine them, different, even antagonistic to those that we pages of short pieces which go to make up his Last Poems. 
on the extract piecemeal and with difficulty from the cryptic dia- And it gives them a positive interest very rare in modern 
unde. | tribes of Mr. Auden, for instance, or Mr. Day Lewis. These poetry. They are not all good; some of them indeed are 
y write Writers, for all their dislike of the present state of things, ludicrously bad, but they impress one with the force that 
atte, | believe in the modern world. They like the way it is going; — comes only from work in which the imagination has some 
» mor | their objections to it arise from the fact that it has not gone positive and solid conviction to fire it. Lawrence never 
pletely | far enough. Politically they believe in a vague communism, praises the beauty of a turbine because he thinks he ought 
religiously in a vague materialism. And they ane sufficiently to; he praises the beauty of a gentian because he wants to. 
necrot | enthusiastic about scientific invention as to try and create And in consequence we see the gentian irradiated by all 
_ anew aesthetic sensibility nourished on it—they are all for the colour and flame of Lawrence's imaginative vision. A 
engines and pylons and concrete houses and steel furniture. tram conductor looks up in the evening light—Lawrence 
© In all this they have some reason on their side. They are gees him as Hyacinthus. A girl takes down the washing 
- young. They believe the future is with these things; and jn the garden—for a moment she is to him Io. And these 
they therefore feel that any future philosophy of life, not visionary moments are no pleasant fancies—they are the 
_ Wholly pessimistic, must include and even approve of them.  jJluminations of some deep mystical truth, and he makes us 
But in so doing they are putting themselves into direct realize this mystical truth too. 
_ opposition to the philosophies of their teachers. It is obvious Yet even while his spell is upon us we are not wholly 
» they are against Mr. Eliot; he openly states that he is an  catisfied. For all their imagination and all their intensity 
| Anglo-Catholic conservative. They are not so obviously  yawrence’s poems, like the rest of his books, do not quite 
against Lawrence ; indeed, one wonders if they know how come off. They are not completely achieved works of art. 
much they are against him. He wants to destroy so much jt jg not because they have blemishes : many great works 
that they want to destroy. But he does so not in order to go o¢ art are full of blemishes ; nor that they are badly written. 
' forward like them, but in order to go a great deal further Lawrence has an extraordinary gift for the happy epithet, 
_ back than Mr. Eliot. the evocative phrase. But he was an egotist. And this 
d It is difficult to say exaetly why he does. Lawrence's philo- meant that his genius never gets free to express itself in an 
sophy, so easy to discuss, is impossible to define ; for it is not objective work of art. He gives us emotion in the raw not 
| the result of an intellectual process but of an emotional ¢motion transmuted into art. His poems are not songs: 
| Teaction. But it is certainly bitterly anti-scientific, bitterly t,o) are exclamations of joy or screams of pain. And in 
anti-collectivist, bitterly anti-materialist. Lawrence, it is the consequence, though they may cast a spell over the reader, 
a thing to say about him, is religious. He rejects Chris- the spell of his personality, they do not really communicate 
; Vanity; but not as most modern thinkers do because its an aesthetic emotion to him. He feels that whatever he is 
i dogmas seem to conflict with the discoveries of a rationalist saying means more and something slightly different to 
— He does not, like them, condemn its theology in Lawrence from what it does to him. Unless the reader adapts 
: a of its ethics. No; it is the ethics he dislikes. The jimself to enter into Lawrence's point of view, he gets no 
2 tae rn ry ie mm popvedon npr impression except that of a helter-skelter of words, marked 
3 spiritual ah ei fA wn a — ie ms " gst now and then by a brilliant phrase. One has no need to 
he ities in ben re i a pie dh ass Aa ate red enter into Mr. Housman s point of view, say, to appreciate 
aide deems a. Ho a i = ih I sg y ee Z The Shropshire Lad. For in The Shropshire Lad Mr. 
: guiding nteaiichs th = i 7 nes ; eae nm Housman has somehow objectified his own emotion in a 
F itself is a God i an pila init: pio * sree nnd = beautiful poem. One can like the beauty of the poem without 
“but there ie ee wre neg i: a _— le SAYS; ony reference to Mr. Housman. Finally, Lawrence is 
es, sinning against the Holy Ghost, since the Holy strikingly lacking in humour. So that to an unsympathetie 





. Cig Is with us in the flesh as part of our consciousness.” 
4 le holds that the fire, the earth, the trees, the flowers, the 
s thunder and the lightning are all active, personal, even 
Be COBscious, He goes further than Wordsworth when he walks 
T- 

Last Poems, By D. H. Lawrence. 





(Secker, 10s. Gd.) 


reader his poems are sometimes not only unstirring, they are 
ridiculous. Even a sympathetic reader cannot restrain a 
smile when Lawrence speaks of ** The flat, recurrent breakers 
of my two feet.” It is the penalty of an egotist not to know 
what he looks like to other people. 
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What is Value? 


Foundations of the Philosophy of Value. 

(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
MopERN philosophy, when it is not concerned under the name 
of “ modern logic” with a highly technical discussion of the 
meaning of language, devotes itself increasingly to the problem 
of value: indeed, the two main contributions to the Library 
of Philosophy during the last three years—The Intelligible 
World by Professor Urban, and the three volumes entitled 
Ethics by Hartmann—have both concerned themselves almost 
entirely with the study of this problem. How far they have 
been from solving it may be inferred from Mr. Osborne’s 
statement that “ the examination of value in general and the 
ethical and aesthetic values in particular is the special problem 
of philosophy in our own day.” Mankind makes, he believes, 
an instinctive assumption in regard to value. Just as we 
instinctively assume that the table is hard, is wooden, is 
substantial, and is still ‘“‘ there”? when we are not, so, he 
thinks, we instinctively assume that values also are “* there ”— 
“there ”’ in the sense of being real and separate factors in the 
universe which are independent of our knowing them. The 
function of the philosophy of value is, he thinks, to determine 
whether this instinctive claim “that the sense of Value... isa 
faculty of awareness and does mediate knowledge of values 
which are objective to humanity and integral to the nature 
of ultimate Reality ” is justified. 

The claim is traditionally challenged by what are called 
naturalistic theories of value. According to these the universe 
is fundamentally without value as it is without point or pur- 
pose. Admittedly, we have innate aspirations to goodness 
and beauty and an innate curiosity which compels us to pursue 
truth; but there is nothing in the universe to guarantee their 
fulfilment. The human mind, however, insists on making its 
wishes legislate to reality and projects its aspirations in the 
form of objects upon the empty canvas of a non-significant 
universe. Thus men pursue as ideals outside themselves what 
are really the externalizations of their own wishes ;_ the foot- 
prints of meaning and significance which they insist on dis- 
covering in the desert sands of the universe are really those 
which they themselves have made. Mr. Aldous Huxley sums up 


By H. Osborne. 


*‘ a conjuring trick . . . draws the Good and the Beautiful out of 
the seething hotch-potch of diverse human tastes and sensibilities 
and interests, deduces justice from our actual inequalities, and 
absolute truth from the necessary and inescapable relativities of 
daily life. It is by an exactly similar process that children invent 
imaginary playmates to amuse their solitudes, and transform a 
dull uninteresting piece of wood into a horse, a ship, a railway 
train—what you will.” 

‘Even those who assert the independent reality of value 
differ enormously in regard both to the character which they 
believe value to have, and to the kind of things which they 
believe to have it. In some admirable preliminary chapters 
of description and classification of contemporary theories, 
Mr. Osborne shows how some hold that only conscious states 
are valuable, others that nothing which is either human or 
mental can be valuable, others again that all things which 
are valuable must contain as at least one constituent a 
conscious mental state, others that value is the property of 
being the object of a specific mental attitude. The only 
inference, he thinks, which is possible is that the conclusions 
of so many acute thinkers are in effect “ attempts to define 
different things and not discordant attempts to define the 
same thing.” Possibly, possibly not. It is significant that 
Mr. Osborne himself concedes that all of them have this, 
at least, in common, that they purport to be theories about 
the nature of reality, and do imply important ‘“ asseverations 
about the nature or an aspect of the nature of Reality ” 
(1 doubt if this is true of the naturalistic theories ; according 
to these, statements about value, while telling us a good 
deal about the philosopher who makes them, tell us little 
or nothing about the reality they purport to describe; pos- 
sessing significance as psychology, they possess none as 
philosophy). 

Mr. Osborne's object is a strictly limited one. It is to 
state and classify the various theories about the meaning 
of value which have been advanced by modern philosophers. 
It is no part of his business to make a list of the different 
things which people have at different times called valuable, 


or to separate out ‘“ changing and temporary Valuation,» 
—what may be called the fashions in value—‘ from the 

sistent valuations of the race.” This, as he rightly ne 
is the business of the psychologist. His concern is a 


‘logic rather than with psychology. He wants to know 


whether people are right to call this thing or that Valuabl, 


but what it is precisely that they intend to mean by th : 


word valuable when they use it. And, even so, he is cm, 
cerned not so much with what they intend to mean or Ou 
to mean, as with what different philosophers have held that 
they do mean. His own predilections are, however, fais} 
plain. He is opposed to naturalistic theories of Vali 
largely, so far as one can see, because they are inconsiste 
with the common experience of the race. 
is struggling towards the apperception and _ realization y 
Values which are independent of himself as he now js"; 


optimistic moods we call progress. 
value. 
related to the mind of an ideal being ; 
perfect being,” 


the attitude of common sense. 
The discussion is at times technical, and for this reayy 


Mr. Osborne’s book is not lightly to be read by one unfamiliy | 
with current philosophy. At the same time it is a useful ay 
scholarly piece of work, and the doubt which he express § 
at the end whether the fact that it can be of no “ ding F 
use to a moral being desiring guidance in concrete ethiq| © 


” 


situations 
unfounded. 


makes the writing of it worth while, is entire 


C. E. M. Joan, 


Great Occasions 


The South Sea Bubble. By Viscount Erleigh, K.C.—Th 
Spanish Marriage, 1554. By Helen Simpson. (Peter Davia 
5s. each.) 

Lorp ER LEIGH’s intelligent and witty book on the Sout) 

Sea Bubble of 1720 gives a good popular account of thi! 

speculative affair, the first of many in our history. For one) 

in a way the promoters are not treated both as fools and « 
knaves. Their main idea was to convert the National Deli 
into South Sea stock and in return to have State suppor) 


for their trading monopoly and a guarantee of interest on th! 


company’s loan to the State. The Bank of England begu 
in the same way by lending a substantial sum to the Gover | 
ment in return for its charter, and it was conceivable, if mi 
probable, that the South Sea Company might thrive like tle 
Bank. There were few forms of investment for the well-to-+ 
except in land, and more joint stock companies were neeéel 
Where the South Sea directors erred was in attempting tw 


much and in agreeing to pay the fantastic sum of £7,500, | 
for the right to take over £31,000,000 of Government liabilities 
could only off 


whereas the Bank, their competitor, 
£5,700,000. This very hard bargain, coupled with th 
necessity of bribing the courtiers and politicians, forced th 
directors to rig the market in South Sea stock until fi 


“That manki fe 


he holds, an implication, even a condition of that al 
development of the mind of the human race which in gy) 
He further identi 4 
himself with what he considers to be the idealist View ( B 
While conceding on the one hand that values » & 
independent of the human mind he conceives them to) ) 
in fact, he defing 
ultimate value as that which is “ realizable by the idealy F 
a view which, he holds, is presupposed \y © 





shares were quoted at £1,330. 


inexper‘ence in a novel business or sheer dishonesty W# 


mainly accountable for the collapse is a debatable questiit | 
Lord Erleigh, in his caustic account of the way in whit” 
Parliament dealt with the directors, hints that they hadley 
than justice, but the scandal involved too many eminel® 


persons to be probed to the bottom. The South Sea Compat! 


survived the shock and was thus able long afterwards '— 


employ Charles Lamb as a clerk. 


Walpole, who made a fortune without incurring odiun . 
began his long term of office by arranging a compromk” 
between the Company, the shareholders and the State. Bi E* 
for the Bubble Walpole might never have gained power, fe 
he was by no means popular with his fellow Whigs. A"? 


Unauthorized promotes,” 
seeing that the public were in a mood to gamble, put format) 
a host of schemes, some rational and others absurd. Th) 
South Sea Company caused them to be suppressed and tho 
induced a panic which led to its own undoing. Whetlt) 
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had not Walpole become Minister when he did, the history 
of England might have been very different. 

Miss Helen Simpson has a sterner theme in the marriage of 
Mary with Philip of Spain, but she treats it skilfully, emphasiz- 
‘ dein Queen’s personal resentment against the Protestant 
sini who had humiliated her and insulted her mother. 
ie is no need to emphasize her piety ; a proud Tudor princess 
with Spanish blood in her was bound to act as Mary did. 
Miss Simpson’s account of Mary s early life, when she was 
petrothed for reasons of policy to this or that foreign prince 
and then suddenly relegated to obscurity after her mother’s 
divorce, prepares the reader for the legendary harshness of 
her reign, though as a matter of fact Mary herself was by 
no means so cruel as her trusted advisers compelled her to be. 
Wyat’s rising is rightly explained as a political protest against 
the Spanish match and not a Protestant rising against a 
Roman Catholic alliance. It may be questioned whether 
Miss Simpson does not over-estimate, in other passages, the 
Protestant sentiment in the country, But her portrait of 
Mary is on the whole appreciative and just, in welcome 
contrast to the usual accounts of a woman who for her courage 
and spirit deserved better fortune. Both these clever little 
books are well illustrated. 


“ Selling”? Peace 


Cry Havoc ! 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Nicuots has written a most extraordinary book. He 
has attempted, with unquestionable sincerity, to turn his 
peculiar skill, his ability to write ** high-powered ” journalism, 
his mastery of the very latest and strangest devices of Fleet 
Street, to the service of peace. He often uses the language of 
hysteria: almost every sentence is in implied italics, and 
might be appropriately ended by a mark of exclamation. 
This is not so much a book as a scream. All this is, no doubt, 
entirely deliberate. Moreover, if more than two sentences of 
the book are linked by a logical chain of thought, Mr. 
Nichols apologizes profusely. He is convinced that to place an 
argument, instead of a ‘‘ slogan,”’ a quip or an epigram before 
his readers is to become unpardonably dull. This is not very 
flattering to us, but we can only bow to Mr. Nichols’ expert 
knowledge on the matter. The object which Mr. Nichols 
evidently set himself was to present the case for peace-at-any- 
price, without using argumentative chains of more than three 
sentences at the outside: or, since this ideal was unattainable, 
so to conceal his arguments that the reader should consume 
them unconsciously. Given this objective, the book is one 
of the greatest ingenuity. Only a man of considerable powers 
of thought could conceal his gift so completely. 


By Beverley Nichols. (Cape. 


The book begins with an account of the armament industry. 
But instead of the usual *‘ tiresome ” facts and figures on the 
private trade in armaments, Mr. Nichols takes us round on a 
little Cook’s tour from ‘* Armsville ’’ in Great Britain to Le 
Creusot in France, and the other places of business of what he 
calls * The Bloody International.” We get peeps at half- 
finished anti-aircraft guns for the Turks, and bombers for 
the Greeks, of submarines for the Japs and mines for the 
Chinese—at that glorious impartiality with which the arma- 
ment firms equip mankind for mutual slaughter. And let us 
notice here another mark of Mr. Nichois’ craft. He pretends 
that until he began his investigation he did not know that 
the private armament firms sold the means of agonizing 
death, the gas bombs with which to wipe out cities, and the 
like, for profit, as ordinary articles of commerce, just as a 
grocer sells a pound of tea. Of course, Mr. Nichols knew this 
perfectly well, but he achieves a certain force and freshness 
by his assumption of astounded ignorance. 

It was once the practice of Mr. Lloyd George, when Prime 
Minister of this country, to settle its policy by asking his 
experts and advisors to breakfast. Mr. Nichols, it seems, 
when he wishes to make up his mind on any point of ethics 
or economics, asks the relevant experts to dinner and listens 
to the debate. Thus his method of treating the problem of 
conscientious objection to war is to ask that well-known 
pacifist, Mr. Mennell, to dinner, to meet the Fascist, Major 
Yeats-Brown, one of the few out-and-out defenders of war 
left vocal in this country. In the same way, the question of 
Whether or not capitalism is the cause of war is dealt with by 


a little discussion over the liqueurs between Sir Arthur Salter 
and Mr. G. D. H. Cole. 

Mr. Nichols is determined to make every page a purple 
patch, and sometimes he succeeds. There are passages of 
genuine eloquence. For example, Mr. Nichols describes what 
we see whenever we go to the Cinema in time for the news 
reel, with words which are a true contribution to the struggle 
against war. ‘“ Every other picture,” he writes, “ shows an 
army on the march. The faces are the same, the figures are 
the same, the rhythm is the same, and they are all marching 
to the same destination—Death: for the same reason— 
Nothing.” But it is not till the end of the book that Mr. 
Nichols reveals the fact that his true gift is for satire. His 
account of the way publie school boys are taught history is 
brilliantly amusing. 

As we lay this book down, we are inevitably impelled to 
ask the question—is Mr. Nichols right? Is this the right 
way, in the sense of the most effective way, to advocate the 
cause of peace ? After all, may be it is. Maybe all this book’s 
superficiality, its over-emphasis, its triviality, its deliberate 
discursiveness, its studied naiveté are justified. Perhaps this 
is the way to “sell peace.” The publisher's announcements 
will begin to give us an answer. If Mr. Cape can announce 
that Cry Havoc! is selling by the tens of thousands, no one will 
be able to deny that Mr. Nichols has performed a public 
service. N.N. 


Edmund Spenser 


Edmund Spenser. Sy B. E. C. Davis. 


Press. 12s. 6d.). 


(Cambridge University 


To write a book of fresh interest on Spenser is even more 
difficult than to write a book of fresh interest on Shakespeare ; 
since, though much more is known and. discoverable about 
Spenser, there is but little connexion between his personality 
and his work, for all the infusion into his work of personal 
beliefs. In many ways, indeed, as has often been pointed out 
—excellently, for example, by Professor Legouis—whatever 
human interest there is in Spenser's verse arises out of a elash 
between his personality and his beliefs. Yet there was room 
and need for a book such as this in which all that has recently 
been discovered or hazarded about Spenser could be collected 
and sorted in a scholarly manner. That part of his work Mr. 
Davis has done with evident care. It would be unkind to say 
that it is also the less interesting portion of the work, the blame 
for that—if blame be the right word—being incident rather 
to the scholars whom he summarizes. A sad destiny seems to 
have hung over Spenser. The pedants nearly ruined him in 
his lifetime ; from Olympus he may see himself become again 
the scholar’s scholar. 


When one has waded through the jungle of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century, the matter of England and Britain and 
Rome, Dares, Amis and Havelok, the Seven Sages and Lang- 
Jand and Gower and Lydgate, and like an explorer at the head 
of the Nile wondered why on earth one ever went there, it is, 
admittedly, like coming out of a tube-station into a field of 
butterecups to come on Spenser—a thing to turn any man’s 
head. But surely that ought to be in itself sufficient testimony 
to the wonder of Spenser, and the scholars ought to be satisfied. 
Instead, they have hastened to rake again in Spenser for the 
rubbish he brought clinging to him out of the darkness, 
explaining tediously why he wrote in allegory, what in- 
fluences the Romances had on him, what incomplete views 
and contradictory attitudes his rag-bag gallimaufry of learning 
scattered over his works ; not to mention their endless digging 
into the whole tiresome story of his job-hunting, patron- 
pleasing, heart-breaking, sycophantie years. All of which is 
but to lay a dead, ink-moist hand on the failures of the first, 
and to many the greatest of English poets, and certainly of all 
poets the poet of the most delicate sensibilities, not excepting 
Keats. Surely an unprofitable business. 

One could wish, therefore, that the second part of Mr. 
Davis’s book (original chapters on Diction, Imagery, Verbal 
Music, Verse) had been the essential and larger portien of his 
work ; there would then have been room to deal historically 
with what ought to be treated historically—e.¢y versification, 
and to deal at greater length and in a pictoria} rather than a 
merely critical manner with such clements as diction and 
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imagery. As it is, one feels that Mr. Davis has not done 
himself complete justice, or said all he could say on these 
subjects. Take, for example, such a remark as the following : 

** Spenser is the poet of daylight as Chapman of darkness. To the 
one night is a portent of evil, ‘ baleful,’ ‘drery,’ ‘sad,’ only endurable 
at the thought of approaching day ; to the other it is a liberator, 
loosing his waking soul. In either case, as in l’ Allegro and II 
Penseroso, the impression is mental and figurative rather than 
visual.” 

Now, that is quite valuable and acute, but it is also too com- 
pressed to be impressive. Professor Legouis is neither valuable 
nor acute, and possibly quite wrong, but impressive and even 
helpful because highly suggestive when he says picturesquely : 

** We gain the general impression of a moonlit country where the 
sounds echo far in silence, where light and shadow are in stronger 
contrast than in daytime, where marvels are to be expected, being 
as it were natural to those regions.” 


Criticism, after all, is primarily an illumination of a poet’s 
work, and for that (admittedly a most annoying thing to 
the scholarly mind) it is more essential that one should be 
suggestive than correct. Such remarks as the above are 
frequent in Mr. Davis’s book, as when he compares—again 
all too briefly and dryly—the minute detail of Chaucer with 
Spenser’s large sweep, and suggests the influence of recent 
developments in stagecraft and painting. 

But in the matter of versification this is particularly teasing. 
Mr. Davis speaks, for instance, of Spenser’s counterpoint of 
polysyllabic phrasing against the iambic norm, his balancing 
of verse against speech-rhythm, quoting such lines as : 

“ pitifull spéctacle of deadly smart,” 
-and : 


“save béares, lyons, and bulls,... ” 


—scanning it with the stress on the first syllable of lyons. 
Inevitably one wants to know, if it is possible, how Spenser 
recited such a lovely line—lovely to us, that is—as: 


* And the sad humour loading their eyeliddes.” 


We should not object to the succession of anapaest, iamb, 
dactyl, and spondee though all in one line of an iambic 
sequence. But—seeing that elsewhere Mr. Davis comments 
on his efforts to keep accent, and one supposes also the normal 
éambic, for otherwise the effort required would be negligible— 
would Spenser have so read the line ?- In other words, to what 
extent was Spenser really conscious of what he did ?—an enor- 
mously interesting and important question. Doubtless it is 
impossible to say. Mr. Davis rather seems to believe that 
Spenser knew all about it. Anyway, it is a case where the 
historical method would have been definitely helpful and a 
spacious treatment proper to the true worth and main 
attraction of the man who gave the English verse. 

Now that Mr. Davis has seen all that scholarship has so far 
done we may hope for such a treatment and for a fuller account 
of his own reactions. If the purely original chapters, which 
are more than half the present book, were printed separately 
they would make a most interesting book ; treated in a more 
expansive, suggestive, and personal manner they might make 
a very valuable contribution to Spenscrian criticism. 

SreMN O'FAOLAIN, 


Men or Things ? 
The Dictatorship of Things. By Geoffrey Sainsbury. (Methuen. 5s.) 


Mr. SAINSBURY can write, and the reader will forgive much 
else in any author who can do that. No doubt many readers 
of his lively book will feel that there is a great deal in it 
which needs their forgiveness. Mr. Sainsbury’s object is 
evidently to provoke rather than to persuade. He never says 
a thing in a smooth way if he can think of a startling 
one. 

For example, his present thesis is in favour of some form 
of collectivism ; he is the advocate of a highly integrated 
*“ organic’? State, whose individual human members shall 
occupy positions analogous to that of the cells in the human 
body. But will not this make us all like ants? he rightly 
surmises the reader to be cbjecting. Instead of trying to 
propitiate us with the excuses with which most advocates 
of Collectivism are accustomed to answer this question, 
ovr uuthor roundly answers, ‘* Yes, it will’’—and proceeds 














to a vigorous polemic in favour of a good serviceable ant 
instead of a botched, hopeless, disorientated, cocky, neurotic 
human individual. This kind of treatment of his subject 
makes Mr. Sainsbury infinitely more tolerable than ate 
most of the ‘‘ easy vulgar and therefore disgusting ” text. 
books on social and political questions which flood the 
market today. 

Take again the question of materialism. Mr. Sainsbury iy 
a materialist @ outrance. He champions this unpopular 
creed with vigour and eloquence. He is a materialist of the 
old French school, a materialist without “ suffix ” or * prefix 
scornfully rejecting the qualification ‘* dialectical,” bryshj 
aside those recent developments of physics which seem t) 
threaten the materialist position. For example, his tith 
The Dictatorship of Things may lead many unwary 
readers to suppose that here is another book of prote 
against the machine age, another plea for a return to thy 
flail and the distaff. (Incidentally, might it not be well ty 
enact that no author should be permitted to write books of 
this character until and unless they could show that they 
were putting in a good eight hours a day of work on thei 
chosen instruments of production ?)) On the contrary, Mr, 
Sainsbury turns out to be all for the dictatorship 
of things. 

Plus je vois les hommes, plus j'aime les choses, he by 
concluded. He wants to build “a real Jerusalem of steel 
and concrete”? in England’s green and pleasant land. “Ie 
us debunk humanity itself and then let’s rebuild London” 
are his concluding words. 

The most interesting practical suggestion of the book js 
that we ‘‘ should let a new order take its shape from what 
we are doing, rather than think out a new order in political 
terms.” He amplifies this as follows: ** We need a Government 
that can undertake a concrete enterprise rather than one that 
can execute a political manoeuvre. We shall speak of the 
rebuilding of London, but any other gigantic enterprise 
would illustrate my point as well. The politician likes to 


think in terms of a social order. But the execution 
of a colossal undertaking would involve a_ new social 
order.”’ 


There is something suggestive in this. It need scarcely be 
pointed out, however, that the question whether it is 
expedient for Governments to ‘“‘ undertake a concrete 
enterprise,” or whether it is better to leave this function to 
private initiative, is an unescapable political question which 
must first be decided. And this primary question Mr. 
Sainsbury begs. In spite, however, of such inadequacies 
no one who is interested in the contemporary scene should 
miss Mr. Sainsbury’s book. 


Spawning Fishes 

Fishes: Their Journeys and Migrations. By Louis Roule 

Translated from the French by Conrad Elphinstone. (Rout: 

ledge. 12s. 6d.) 
M. Louris Route is Professor of the National Museum of 
Natural History in Paris, and this book is about the ways and 
habits of the migratory European fishes—i.ec., the trout, the 
salmon, the herring, the shad, the golden perch, the elver, &. 
—chief of which is the salmon. But the book, like the trout and 
salmon it tells much of, has an array of spots on it, though 
not spots of determination. ‘* But me no buts ” with a usefil 
and important book ; but the truth, nevertheless, has to be 
told. Much of this scientific work is written in a very high: 
falutin’ style. Moreover, much of it is tautologous and 
redundant. The author keeps saying practically the same 
thing over and over again. Moreover, perhaps because he # 
a Frenchman, he seems to have copulation on the brait. 
There is so much in the book about ‘ weddings” ani 
* wedding journeys” with the exquisite and gross sl 
gestiveness that in human undertakings such matters ex 
only for the propagation of the species. The sexual life of 
fishes is dwelt upon rather much as novelists of the kin 0 
D. H. Lawrence and Lion Feuchtwanger dwell upon the sexi 
life of human beings. Bolstered up by its high-falutin 
qualities the book nearly gets into the outer circle of pore 
graphic literature, though only a Scottish angler will pretend 
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to be shocked at it. Professor Roule’s prime attitude is that j 
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of the fish culturist who, mixing together some male and female 
trout roes, cried out ecstatically : “Such is Love!” So that 
Jong before the average reader is halfway through the book he 
will begin to think of human beings as “ spawning” and as 
Jiving chiefly for that purpose. This should act as a great 
advertisement as regards the book’s circulation, but it does 
not improve its scientific importance, for it is really a highly 
scientific and informing work, in spite of its being defective 
and over-written. The colourful qualities which the publisher 
claims for it are rather too violently prominent, though certain 
sections are truly romantic and fascinating. 


The most defective pages concern the trout, a mysterious 
creature about which Professor Roule is curiously insufficient, 
chiefly because he lets his fluency run away with his head 
and hand. For instance, he writes: ‘‘ The year advances ; 
summer is followed by autumn, and then the trout begin to 
Jose their magnificent appetites.” But as every good trout- 
fisher knows, the trout are the hungriest in the spring and 
very early autumn, and not in the summer just after they 
have been well satisfied by a good feed of May-fly and other 
spring water-flies. The best months for fly-fishing are April, 
May and June (first half). After that, during the greater 
part of September (early autumn) there is often a return of 
the spring conditions ; for just before the trout get ready to 
spawn and are beginning to swim up the small tributaries 
second editions of the spring water-flies hatch out, and the 
trout often feed on them greedily. Conditions may be a 
little different in the warm waters of France ; but, certainly, 
in the mountain lands of the British Isles trout are the most 
lively in the months of April, May, June and September ; 
while they are somnolent and captious in the summer months 
of July and August. 


In the same place, speaking of their fly and fish-food, 
Professor Roule writes: ‘‘ The manna from the skies may 
sometimes be less abundant, but there are plenty of little 
fishes.’ This, again, gives a wrong impression, because the 
flies which trout feed upon are nearly all water-flies, hatched 
out from the bed of the stream, and not flies blown on to the 
stream from sky, bank or tree. 

Again, in speaking of the autumn pre-spawning weeks, Pro- 
fessor Roule writes : ‘‘ Many take advantage of the slightest 
increase in the amount of water in the stream to go and place 
themselves in the midst of the current, heads to the source, 
as if they wished to be bathed by a water fresher . . . they 
even try to go up against the stream.” Wrong suggestion 
again, because trout always lie with their heads up-stream, 
always heads to the source (save, of course, in the back eddies), 
and from late April until the middle of June (long before they 
get ready to spawn) they do particularly frequent the strong 
currents (as again they do in September and October). 
Moreover, too much emphasis is laid upon the brown trout’s 
wedding-garments. In reality, brown trout put on their gay- 
est apparel in May and June, when they have no intentions of 
mating. But they are dark and dingy in the month of October, 
just before they mate and spawn. 

TierBertT PALMER. 


The Quest of the Ashes 


The Quest of the Ashes. By D. R. Jardine. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Ir must be confessed that writing anything about the Ashes 
five months after the last Test Match was played and won is 
a wearisome business. A great deal of it was by no means 
pleasant to read about while playing was actually going on, 
and in the last few weeks we have had books by Hobbs, 
Mailey, Larwood and others which have not taught us much ; 
and now at last comes what most of us hope will be the 
last book, The Quest of the Ashes, by Mr. Jardine. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Jardine had by no means 
an easy task in writing this book, and indeed it may be 
true to say that it was impossible for him to let himself 
g0 and write what he really felt ; to do so would have been 
dangerous. It is not therefore his fault that The Quest 
of the Ashes is rather a colourless book, and Mr. Jardine 
was probably feeling tied and bound when he wrote the 
seventh chapter on “leg theory,” as this is engaging the 
full attention of the M.C.C. committee and is in fact sub 


judice. Many of us know something about the energies of 
some modern newspapers and it was a certainty that much 
would be said and written which had been better left unsaid 
and unwritten, but it is impossible to blame anybody ; it 
is what we must expect in these days. 

Mr. Jardine’s book has done something to show that what is 
called leg theory is no new thing, and he makes it plain 
that the great Australian cricketer, Armstrong, was one of 
the earliest and one of the most successful exponents of the 
system. We all know how slow bowlers can do things with 
perfect impunity which if done by fast bowlers would almost 
cause a riot. The author has written wisely and indeed 
he might have gone even further than he does when he writes 
in the seventh chapter that if batsmen object to the short 
ball which gets up they should retire altogether, and the 
reader will make his own inference, which is that the batsman 
was at a loss because he had got to an age when his eyes 
were not as good as they used to be. 

The accounts of the Test matches are very full, but cricket 
is as a rule better described by a skilled spectator, who can 
for some reason see the game all round more easily than a 
captain can. Mr. Jardine’s accounts do show the tremendous 
task and responsibility which lies on the captain and in a 
Jess degree on the players, and after reading Mr. Jardine’s 
book it is not easy to be sure that Test matches are a pleasure 
and not a pain. 

The book gives not only full scores and descriptions of the 
five Test matches, but of the other matches as well. The 
scores of three matches played in New Zealand are given, 
and somehow a feeling of calmness and peace steals over 
the mind on looking at these figures. After the hectic 
Australian Tests, the crowds and the barracking, it comes 
like a vision of peace to read in the preface that “some of 
the happiest days of the tour we owe to New Zealand, which 
we dubbed our ‘ home from home.’ ” 

R. H. Lytrerron. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Ordinary Families. By E. Arnot Robertson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Cloud Howe. By Lewis Grassic Gibbon. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
Union Square. By Albert Halper. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Jews of the Lionheart. By Eugen Rispart. Translated by 
Major Wm. Schonfield. (Denis Archer. 7s. 6d.) 
Tur heroine of Ordinary Families, a novel told in the first 
person, recalls that she felt when young 
“an intense desire to know more of all the familiar people who 
filled my days than just their words and gestures, which told so 
little and held so few surprises—a sudden longing for intimacy 
not only with their hidden, tantalizing minds, but with the real 
selves that I guessed at as something lying behind their minds, 
having an existence separate from their ordinary lives, which 
mingled with mine. I wanted, as urgently as I had ever wanted 
anything, to be made free of those lightless, trackless countries 
to which even the owners had such difficult entry that few ever 
penetrated there—the places where the seeds of all their thoughts 
and feelings and wishes lay buried, from which they sprang full- 
grown into the waiting minds. I wanted to know people.” 
This passage, besides affording an example of the somewhat 
Proustian arabesque of Miss Arnot Robertson’s style, sums 
up one of the most powerful impulses of the novelist in 
general, and of this novelist in particular. Miss Robertson is 
not merely equipped with curiosity. In her efforts to satisfy 
it she brings energy and intelligence to bear, and other 
exceptional qualities as well—powers of observation, of going 
straight to the heart of a matter, and of lyrical description. 
She has a sense of fun, a keen appetite for life, and con- 
siderable subtlety of mind. She is, in fact, more richly 
endowed than all but a few contemporary novelists. The 
word contemporary is especially applicable to Miss Robertson’s, 
or her heroine’s, point of view. Some of her middle-aged 
readers, finding her too frank and too hard-boiled, will 
express disapproval, but that will perhaps be a form of envy 
of her independence, her knowledge of life, and the variety of 
her interests. 

The point of the title is that an ordinary family no longer 
seems ordinary when you really know it—that there is, 
indeed, no such thing as an ordinary family, for ‘ behind 
what the world saw, lay reserves and secrets that remained 
secrets in essence, even when one knew the facts.” The 
principal family described by Miss Robertson lived in Suffolk, 
and spent most of its time in buying, selling, sailing, racing or 
repairing small yachts. They thought ‘“ that if you made 
outdoor occupations matter enough, you could avoid bothering 
as to whether anything else mattered at all.” They could 
only have existed in England, and nothing could be more 
typically English than the persons and scenes described or 
perhaps less typically English than the kind of intelligence 
that is brought to bear upon them— it is among the greatest 
of Miss Robertson’s many merits that she faces facts and 
never sneaks off into the dingy dug-outs of prejudice. 

The versimilitude of Miss Robertson’s family portraits 
is nothing short of astonishing. Here are the disappoint- 
ments which, seemingly trifling, are great and harrowing 
events in the life of the sensitive child and adolescent— 
the elaborate treat that was not enjoyed at all, or the dis- 
paraging remark overheard, which later produced the 
reflection that ‘** to most women few of the sorrows of after 
life, I suppose, are as devastating, in the first moments of 
realization, as a social failure at sixteen.’ Here are the slow 
or sudden estrangements—*‘ normally one lives too close in 
family life, to notice major things, like changes in relationship, 
until one has really been aware of them for a long while.” 
Here is the father who loses his son ** for ever ”’ by a casual 


aspersion on “ the one quality, physical courage, which was . 


really beyond question in both of them.” Here are the 
sudden flashes of original understanding : 

“The irritability of a fading beauty at her daughter's failure to 
repeat her triumphs is as common a thing as jealousy of her success, 
but so much subtler in its effects that it more often escapes notice.” 
Or, again : 

“Death is not necessarily dramatic, I discovered, however it 
comes ; nor even important. Olive remained obstinately a figure 
devoid of the makings of tragedy.” 

It would be possible to continue quoting or congratulating 
hiiss Robertson for a long time. If she has a fault, it is 


perhaps that there is no nonsense about her. The scintillation 


ae 


of her common sense, never for a moment dimm2d, is in the 
long run a little alarming. 
It is almost embarrassing for a querulous reviewer to have 


_ to give high praise to two novels in one article, but Cloud 


Howe, in spite of the lack of euphony in its title, is a powerfyl 
and beautiful novel. It is the second instalment of a tri 
called A Scots Quair. The first part was called Sunset 
and was described in these columns as “ the biggest book 
which has come out of modern Scotland.” Mr. Gibbon has 
been compared with Burns, and in Scotland itself has received 
the warmest tributes. Sunset Song dealt with the Scotch 
countryside ; Cloud Howe describes life in a Scotch yi 
and the scene of the third part, Grey Granite, which is ty 
appear next year, will be set in a Scotch town. The present 
volume tells of post-War years in the Lowland village of 
Segget, to which Chris Guthrie comes as the wife of the ney 
minister Colquohoun. And what a village ! 

** All Scots were the same, the beastliest race ever let loose on the 
earth. Ohno, he wasn’t bitter, he’d got over that, he’d got Over living 
amongst them, even: their gossip that was fouler than the seepi 
of a drain, there was hardly a soul in a village like Segget but was 
a murderer ten times over in word—they hadn't enough courag, 
to be it in deed.” 

The life Mr. Gibbon has set himself to describe may be largely 
characterized by meanness, squalor, and even horror, but his 
descriptions of it are either moving or entertaining, Hp 
does not condemn the people he is writing about, because they 
are his own people, whom he knows and loves. He see 
them as victims, and with a strong historical sense is able tp 
understand 

“the way of life that had left them the pitiful gossipping clown 
that they were, an obscene humour engraffed on their fears, the 
kindly souls of them twisted awry and veiled from men witha 
dirty jest.” 

Much is implied in the suggestion of the dying Colquohoun that 
“there is no hope for the world at all . . . except it forget the 
dream of the Christ . . . and turn and seek with unclouded eyes, 
not that sad vision that leaves hunger unfed . . . but a stark, sum 
creed that will cut like a knife, a surgeon’s knife through the doubt 
and disease...” 

Perhaps Ewan Tavendale, who will no doubt be the hero of 
Grey Granite, will go in search of the new creed foreshadowed 
by his stepfather. Mr. Gibbon sees the local in terms of the 
universal ; he writes in a remarkable style of his own, which 
exactly suits his theme; he has a robust and racy sense of 
comedy, with the healthy coarseness inseparable from true 
vigour ; and he is full of poetry and imagination. It would 
not be in the least surprising if he came to be regarded as the 
chief living novelist of his country. If such honour should 
come to him, I am sure he will have deserved it. 

“Tapping a stout, blackened cane against the sidewalk, a lean- 
faced man of forty was walking backwards at a pretty natural 
and rapid pace ; there was nothing hesitant about the gaffer, he had 
a lot of confidence in his ability and kept on going backwards ... 
On his back, which faced you as he came your way, was pinned 4 
sign: THE MAN WHO WALKS BACKWARDS, ALL THE 
WAY FROM LOS ANGELES LIKE THIS.” 

This remarkable figure appears in Union Square, one of thos 
novels which give an impression of the teeming life of a par- 


ticular quarter in a particular city. It is a crowded, bustling 7 


story of life in New York streets and tenements, of unen 
ployment and Communist riots, hope and energy, suicide 
and despair. Mr. Halper is an honest and observant writer. 
Realistic in treatment, his book is warmed by kindness and 
salted with irony. It is a true symbol of the struggling, over 
crowded city life of today, and of a civilization that often 
seems to be “ walking backwards at a pretty natural and 
rapid pace.” 

Jews of the Lionheart is the work of a German author 10 
longer living. It presents English history from an angle 
by no means familiar—a description of a pogrom in London 
on the night of Richard Coeur-de-Lion’s coronation is said 
to be “historically true in substance.’ Since intolerance 
and persecution of the Jews are still active, it is appropriate 
that this novel should have a moral, and that it should 
describe some of ®ie workings of that “* hatred which presume 
to justify itself under the cover of religious zeal, as if mankind 
could honour God by violating his command to love,” 
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| Current Literature 


DARTMOOR PRISON 
By A. J. Rhodes 


mr. A. J. Rhodes, 2 Devonshire journalist, has written a 

7 dable and informing book on Dartmoor Prison (Lane, 
te. 64.) without discussing the larger questions of prison dis- 
po ell penal reform to which such a book draws attention. 
7 rison was built in 1806-9 for the reception of French 
rs oe of war who had been confined in hulks at Plymouth ; 
erica captives were sent to join them in the war of 1812- 14. 

| When peace returned, the buildings were vacated until, in 
1850, with the abolition of the practice of transporting con- 

; viets to Australia, a prison of this kind was found necessary. 
© In the past eighty years the criminal population of Dartmoor 
has varied between 500 and 1,200. After the violent riot of 

- January, 1932, which is described in much detail, the numbers 
fell to 260, but they are now said to be increasing. Mr. Rhodes 
" has many anecdotes of attempted escapes. Of more interest 
' is his account of the prison routine and the efforts of the staff 
" to find useful work for the men to do on the farm and in the 
- workshops. Mr. Rhodes is frankly sceptical as to the re- 
' formative influence of Dartmoor. He records the amiable 
professions of released men who within a short time were again 
in gaol for serious offences. Is this really inevitable ? Could 
a better prison system be devised ? The reader is left to 
- answer such queries for himself. The book is well illustrated. 


THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE 
By Paul Cohen-Portheim 

This is a book, The Spirit of France (Duckworth, 8s. 6d.) 
to sharpen one’s wits against rather than to consume in 
reverence. It is also a book for the young rather than for 
the old and experienced—for those in a hurry to get hold of 
ideas that will make the world less confusing, not for those 
who have accepted confusion as inevitable and returned to 
the weeding of their back gardens. But in its kind it is a 
good and very readable book. Mr. Cohen-Portheim has 
described the psychology of France from Roman times to 
the present day, and like a good psychologist he finds nothing 
too trivial to be examined ; fashions in dress and cookery 
eannot be left out of our account of the spirit of a nation. 
However, it is in the chapters on Voltaire, Rousseau and 
Napoleon that the author becomes more interesting and more 
convincing. Clever and acute as much of it is, one feels a 
certain tiredness in the working out of the thesis, as if Mr. 
Cohen-Portheim, for all his sincerity, had lost enthusiasm for 
his opinions and had begun to wonder if one small fact might 
_ not be more satisfying to the mind than a score of generaliza- 
tions, France as a whole he sees as the great civilized and 
- civilizing core of Europe. ‘* France was, and is, one of the 
soundest nations in Europe ; so far from showing any sym- 
ptoms of either mental or physical degeneration, it has all the 
_ Vitality characteristic of the Latin races as a whole in every 
age.” The book ends confidently ; the author sees a new 
honesty in the modern spirit; yet he admits with charac- 
_ teristic shrewdness that **‘ an aesthetic cult of the machine 
has grown up, which seems to me quite as romantic and 
sentimental as the cult of ruins.” Mr. Cohen-Portheim’s 
death is a loss to the world. He was one of the few writers 
sufficiently informed and intelligent to be a constructive 
critic of contemporary. events. When he wrote this book in 
1926 he believed that nationalism had no future; whether 
or not he continued to believe it in 1933, his comments would 
have been well worth having. 


REVOLT OF WOMEN 
By Hamilton Fyfe 

A practised writer with violent prejudices, Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe has produced, under the title of Revolt of Women (Rich 
and Cowan, 7s. 6d.), a book dealing mainly with the problems 
of population and birth-control but digressing here and there 
into the spheres of politics and religion. He holds that 
over-population is a prime cause of the troubles of the 
"Western world and that the increasing reluctance of women 
_ to bear more than one or two children, if any, is to be esteemed 
as a remedy. Mr. Fyfe sometimes writes as if child-bearing 
_Were a cruel punishment instead of a normal process; he 
“may make hasty readers suppose that the limitation of 
births Is & modern practice, though it has been known and 
Practised by uncivilized peoples from time immemorial, so 
‘that their numbers should not outrun their means of sub- 
“istence. He is angry with the Churches who, for definite 
Es noral Teasons, oppose artificial birth-control, and he seems to 
ink that his ideal’ Communist State must take care to limit 
4's population. He believes—contrary to all the evidence— 
A hat the mediaeval city was a healthier place of abode than the 

lodern town ; he asserts, in the course of a plea for smaller 
»P°pulations, that ‘ Scotland from its five millions, is a pro- 
qucer of a greater number of exceptional intellects than the 
“hited States and England put together ”—a statement 
that is incapable of proof and therefore is valueless. Still 
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AND ALL FOR WHAT? 
Some war time experiences. J. W. D. 
CUDDEFORD. 7s. 6d. net. From a column 
review by GUY CHAPMAN in Everyman.— 
“Tt is a plain man’s story with no affectations.” 
Times Lit. Sup.— Of absorbing interest. . . . 
So completely honest.” 


THE BLAZING TRAIL OF FLANDERS 
T. LLOYD. 16 photographs. 6s. net. Western 
Mail.— The merit of this book lies in the fact 
that it is a sincere ungarnished account.” 


SHIPS, SEAS AND SAILORS 
G. GIBBARD JACKSON, author of “ The 
Romance of the Submarine,” etc. 23 Illustra- 
tions. 6s. net. Scotsman.—‘‘ The author knows 
what he is talking about.” 


MODERN RAYS FROM ZENITH 

AND NADIR 
focussed by “Two Young People.” 5s. net. 
Everyman.—“ High spirited and irreverent.” 


THE MALVERN FESTIVAL PLAYS 
FOR 1933 
Preface by SIR BARRY JACKSON and 
Foreword by HUGH WALPOLE. Ss. net. 


HOME FROM CALLAO IN A 
HOODOO SHIP 
W. M. WATT. Iilustrated by STANLEY 
ROGERS. 6s. net. Daily Telegraph.—* He 
succeeds in giving his book the impress of 
individuality.” 


ISLAND ROOING 
JOAN GRIGSBY, author of “ Longshore and 
Down Channel.” 3s. 6d. net. Scotsman.— It 
has all the fresh individuality which marked her 
previous book . . . interesting impressions and 
valuable information.” 


HUMOURS OF VILLAGE LIFE 
(2nd Edn.) 
Tales from Yorkshire. J. FAIRFAX-BLAKE- 
BOROUGH. Foreword by SIR ALFRED 
PEASE. 3s. 6d. net. A wholesome as well as 

a true representation of village life. 


FICTION. 7s. 6d. net 
SPRING FEVER 


HILDA HUGHES. “A novel of unusual interest and 
charm ... above all it is alive.”—-Morning Post 


WHO KILLED THE DOCTORS ? 
ALAN PETERS, author of “The Secret Formula.” 
“An original plot and a very neatly fitted detective 
puzzle.,—7imes Lit. Sup. 
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A tale of the English Civil War. A. F. HAMILTON 
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CONSTANCE MILES, author of “Lady Richard in 
the Larder,” etc. Zimes Lit. Sup—“A swiftly moving 
farce.” 
FALLEN LEAVES 
W. HERBERT BUTCHER. 
Everyman.—‘ Naive . . . sincere .. . 
Sunday Referee—“ His story is good.” 
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unexpected.” 
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Sup. 
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Mr. Fyfe, amidst his polemic, gives some interesting facts 
about the decrease of the birthrate.in most Western nations 
(except the Free State and Quebec), and he adduces some 
sound reasons why we need not be alarmed at a phenomenon 
which, in any case, we cannot hinder. 


GARROOT: ADVENTURES OF A CLYDESIDE 
APPRENTICE 
By Ian McKinnon 

This picaresque jumble of experiences, Garroot (Cape, 7s. 6d.), 
begins in 1915 on a British cargo boat and ends—presumably 
recently—with quite a good story about a lost foal. “I 
loved my horses and dogs, which were the only real pals I had 
in Syria,” says Mr..McKinnon, and the hearts of all those who 
make the treatment of animals the real test of humane living 
will stir in admiration and sympathy. But a man who is as 
deliberately exclusive as that must not be surprised if his 
fellows, whether British officials or Arabs, sometimes look 
askance at him. Mr. McKinnon, however, is both surprised 
and hurt. 

‘Of course, we fellows were not angels, but there we were 

before ever the French came, upholding British prestige and 
pioneering the country. We opened the Haifa road for mails and 
—— in days so troubled that you never knew, when you 
eft Beyrout, if you would see Haifa; we opened the Damascus- 
Bagdad road over four hundred and twenty miles of trackless 
desert, scorching in summer and a swamp in winter. Rough and 
ready we were (it roughens a man to risk his life every time he 
drives his car away from the shelter of the towns), but real pioneers, 
and it was very hard to feel that we were looked at askance by an 
official clique.” 
The extreme simplicity of his adventures and emotions and 
the wide berth he gives to anything in the nature of thought, 
have saved this. Glasgow engineer many of the difficulties of 
authorship, and the vulgar facility he possesses in writing is 
more than sufficient for.a story in which grossness.and cunning 
are quite as conspicuous as animal courage. Mr. Jonathan 
Cape signing himself ‘‘ Pub.,’’ corrects a few of the statements 
in the text, but not very necessarily for it is hardly a work 
that anyone would read for the sake of information. _ It is the 
king of book that people buy out of carelessness and read by 
accident. 


KNOCKMAROON 
By W. M. Letts 


** T want to write of happy things and people and places,” 
says Miss W. M. Letts in a foreword to this new collection of 
sketches, Knockmaroon, illustrated by Kathleen Verschoyle 
(Murray, 7s. 6d.). At the moment grim realism has laid its 
spell on the minds of Irish novelists, and this miscellany 
by an Irish writer provides a bright contrast. It is 
“seme to be reminded that gardens have to be weeded and 
»irds still sing despite politics and literary fashions. Whether 
Miss Letts writes of the Irish countryside today or revives old 
memories, her approach has the same quiet sympathy and 
touch of mellow experience. To many, as she tells us, Knock- 
maroon is only a pretty region near the Phoenix Park which 
lies outside Dublin. But she conjures up for us the tall, 
eighteenth-century house in which she spent her childhood. 
To that patriarchal house came a host of great-aunts ‘“* who 
live only in memory with something of the grace of dried 
flowers clinging about them, delicate little phantom ladies 
with corkscrew curls, long bare throats, and voluminous 
skirts.” Miss Letts recalls amusing anecdotes from the past. 
There was, for instance, Aunt Marcella, who had one great 
moment in her life. While in Brussels she had bustled into a 
photographer’s studio and found there a mild young man to 
whom she recited the late Prince Consort’s favourite hymn, 
** Rock of Ages.’”’ Later she found that the polite young man 
whom she believed to be the photographer was in reality 
Maximilian, the ill-fated Archduke who became Emperor of 
Mexico. 

MARCION 
Py Robert Smith Wilson 

Heretics have fared badly in the history of opinion and it 
is only within comparatively recent times that scholars have 
attempted to rescue some of them from the obloquy that has 
obscured their beliefs. Looking back, we can now see that 
many heretics were honest thinkers who happened to be in 
advance of their own time and paid the penalty of failure. 
In Marcion: A Study of A Second-Century Heretic (James 
Clarke and Co., 5s.) Mr. Robert Smith Wilson endeavours to 
rehabilitate the founder of the early Marcionite Church and 
to show that his teaching, though extreme, helped to clear 
some of the issues. which confused the early centur‘es of 
Christian thought. Marcion has been more fortunate than 
many of his contemporaries for Harnack devoted an en- 
thusiastic monograph to his work and he has even been styled 
as “‘eminent but eccentric Nonconformist divine of the 
second century.’’ Nevertheless, when the doctrines of Marcion 
and of his powerful sect have been pieced together from the 
attacks of his enemies, it is easy to understand why he was 
regarded with horror by Tertullian and Justin Martyr. 
Having expatiated upon the savage customs of the natives 
of Pontus, where Marcion was born, Tertullian proceeds : 


ae 


“The true Prometheus, Almighty God, 
Marcion’s blasphemies. Marcion is more savage than 
the beasts of that barbarous region.” To be brief, 4 “ 
denied the existence of One True God. tos. 
cifference between the Old Law and the New Law, 
that the God of the Old Testament was a God of Power 
that Christ was the stranger-God of Love. The God of _ 
intervened in a world not of His own creation : hence in the 
austerity and practice of celibacy Marcion and his follow 
despised the hateful world of Creation. Marcion concentraty 
upon the figure of the Redeemer who bought mankind f, 
the God of Power, and Mr. Wilson argues that his doctin 
helped to precipitate the break with Judaism. But in ds 
tinguishing Marcion’s tenets from the fantastic teachin, al 
the Gnostics, Mr. Wilson shows hostility towards the . 
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to tolerant understanding. 


THINKERS OF THE VICTORIAN AGE 
Edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw 


There is good writing and sound criticism in the ten Kiny, 
5 


College lectures on The Social and Political Ideas of Syp, 


Representative Thinkers of the Victorian Age, edited by Py — 
fessor F. J. C. Hearnshaw (Harrap, 8s. 6d.). Dr. Gooch lai — 
off with a general survey ; the thinkers selected for treatmey 
are Carlyle, Spencer, Maine, De Tocqueville, Marx, T. H. Greg, 


Arnold, Bagehot and Taine. The editor’s lecture on Spence: 
is kindly but just ; “ in accepting and developing the dom, 


of the organic nature of society, Spencer, while he put th § 
crown upon his system of synthetic philosophy, cut the grow 


Moved by th 


eclectic, 
He seems to hold that there are degrees in heresy and link } 


from under the feet of his political individualism.” Profesy, & 


Dover Wilson contributes a lively defence of Matthew Amoi 
against some moderns who misunderstand his irony, and \; | 


C. H. Driver finds unexpected virtues in Bagehot—not as y 
economist but as a pioneer of social psychology. The whk 
book deserves careful reading. 


ST. GEORGE’S, 1733—1933 
By J. Blomfield 


Hospital Boards sometimes have their differences, by F 


the outcome is seldom so fortunate as in the case of th 


hospital whose history Dr. J. Blomfield has written une 


the title of St. George’s, 1733-1933 (Medici Society ani th 
Hospital, 5s.). 


pital when, fourteen years after its establishment, thip 
hospital was moved to a site in James Street, Westminste,) 


For St. George’s was founded by a minority 
of the Governors and the whole staff of Westminster Hy” 





The minority and the staff preferred Lanesborough House af 


Hyde Park Corner, so that London obtained two voluntayyy 


hospitals in place of one. The uneventful story of St. Georgi 


is pleasantly told. One tragic event in its annals was th 
sudden death of the great surgeon, John Hunter, after 1 
dispute at.a Board meeting in 1793. Lanesborough Hou, 
as enlarged, served the hospital for a century, and was th 
replaced by the present structure, designed by Wilkin 
who built the National Gallery. Dr. Blomfield has sow 
interesting notes on the more eminent physicians. ands 
geons who have worked at St. George’s, including the w 
satile Thomas Young, who was so far ahead of his times 
to discourage bleeding, and Brudenell Carter who ves a 
mic surgeon to the hospital and also a member of the sil 
of The Times. He recalls the offer made by Dr. Spurgeon 
preach for the hospital if a patient in whom he was interes 
was fitted with a cork leg. The limb was provided at act 
of £10, but Spurgeon apparently did not preach the sem 
because the Governors would not hire a hall for him 

reach in. The book is illustrated from old prints of Hyt 

ark Corner. It should materially assist the appeal nm 
being made for a new building which is very urgently requittl 


TOURS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
By Arthur Young 
The London School of Economics has added to its Wt 
known series of reprints of scarce tracts a selection 


Arthur Young’s Tours in England and Wales, which appeatts 


in his Annals of Agriculture. The tours here recorded We 


made between 1777 and 1789, and covered Suffolk and Ess§ 


the Midlands, Shropshire, South Wales and Hull. Young® 
primarily concerned with farming, but, as readers of. 
French tour know, he was a keen observer of social 
economic conditions, and these papers throw much light® 
the England of George the Third when the steam-engin¢® 
still a novelty and agriculture was a profitable industry. 
notes, for example, the prosperity of East Suffolk with 
many small freeholders, “‘ who, cultivating their own 
perty, do it with a spirit that very few leases will 
He commends the enclosures round St. Neot’s, though® 
poorer commoners had sold the little plots which they 4 
exchange for common rights and were living on parish 1% 
He describes the new canals which were paying hands 
and the “ immense works” at Birmingham with its.# 
people. In brief, Young’s tours are a most valuable # 
entertaining source for the economic historian, at 
reprint is very welcome. 
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FINALE... 


When stumps are drawn 
and the last rounds 
of applause have died 
away... the memory of 
that wonderful ‘over’ 
still lingers...as you 
turn contentedly to 
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The August Reviews — 


Prominence is given by the Nineteenth Century to an article 
by Mr. Hugh Molson, M.P., on ‘* India and the Conservative 
Party,”. describing the evolution of the Government’s reform 
scheme and asserting that the Conservative Party will not 
split on this question, however uneasy many of its members 
may be. Mr. H. Powys Greenwood describes ‘“‘ The Aims of 
National Socialism” in Germany and infers that, if the 
danger of war is not acute, there is reason for Great Britain 
to look to her defences and especially to her Navy and Air 
Force. Mr. Mabane, M.P., has a useful article on ‘* The 
Statistical Evidence of Progress,” intended as a counterblast 
to facile Socialist talk about ‘‘ the collapse of capitalism.” 
His facts and figures are authentic and impressive, and should 
be helpful to many political speakers. 

Mr. George Peel in the Contemporary gives his reasons 
for holding that the World Economic Conference was bound 
to be ineffective; he thinks that the nations might well 
have taken Mr. Roosevelt’s advice and tried to work out 
‘** concerted policies to produce balanced. Budgets.” Mr. 
Mander, M.P., reviewing the session from a Liberal stand- 
point, regrets that the Government “ have failed to give the 
world leadership ’’ but does not show that the world was 
anxious for it or willing to submit to it ; he professes a belief 
in the future of his party, which ‘“* must be ready to take over 
when called upon” the task of governing. Mrs. Zangwill 
describes ‘“* The Liquidation of Prohibition’ in the United 
States and notes that convictions for drunkenness have 
declined since the sale of beer was legalized anew. 

The Slavenic Review prints a grim account of * Prison Life 
in U.S.S.R.,” by Professor Vladimir Chernavin, a well-known 
zoologist, who escaped from Solovyetsk last year. He declares 
that the authorities make every effort by physical and mental 
torture to induce accused persons to confess to crimes of 
which they are innocent. A Russian priest, writing on 
* Russian Religion on the Defensive,” states that the surviving 
Christians are much more in earnest than they were “before 
and that the atheistic campaign has failed with the older 
people. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. G. R. Stirling Taylor discusses 
“The New National Planning ” as adopted in Russia, Italy 
and the United States, and seems inclined to think that 
British trade and industry might be entrusted to “ very 
highly trained persons ’”’ to plan and order as they please. 
Mr. W. Watkin Davies sets out what he believes to be ‘* The 
Long Designs of Japan ’’ for dominating the world, and Mr. 
Douglas Woodruff describes the varied ways in which the 
Empire Marketing Board has promoted Empire trade, though 
the Dominions apparently attach no importance to its work 
on their behalf. 

In the National Review Lady Milner gives some interesting 
extracts from the second volume of the Milner Papers edited 
by Mr. Cecil Headlam ; these relate to the winter of 1899- 
1900 and show how anxious Milner was to keep the Boers 
out of Cape Colony because, as he wrote, “the Colonial 
Boer is the enemy’s only reserve.” Sir Sydney Gammell 
complains on behalf of Scottish farmers that, while wheat 
is safeguarded by the quota, home-grown oats and barley 
are not sufficiently encouraged. Colonel F. Cunliffe-Owen’s 
* Salonica Side-lights ’’ illustrate afresh the political diffi- 
culties that hampered our troops in Macedonia. An un- 
named writer gives some lively reminiscences of Burne-Jones, 
who was by no means such a solemn aesthete as his pictures 
suggest ; he appears to have been mightily amused at a 
girl who * showed him that she was wearing a ring and 
informed him that she was wedded to her Art.” ‘ Ho,’ 
he would say, telling the story, ‘“ her Art!” 

Lady Simon, in the Empire Review, deals with ‘ Slavery : 
Britain’s Historic Decision” in .an informing article. She 
declares that there are still five million slaves in the world, 
especially in Abyssinia, Arabia, Liberia and China, and that 
the buying and selling of children is still practised in Ceylon 
under a “ deeply entrenched local custom.” Mr. F. A. W. 
Gisborne describes the grievances of Western Australia 
and Tasmania which have led to a demand for secession from 
the Commonwealth, though that would be to their dis- 
advantage. 

In Blackwood’s Mr. D. Roden Buxton gives an attractive 
and dispassionate account of ‘A Journey in Northern 
Russia,” undertaken for architectural purposes. Mr. Buxton 
says that travelling is the only luxury in which a Russian 
who has money can spend it, so that all the trains and 
steamers are much overcrowded. .He found food very 
scarce wherever he went. Even on a State dairy farm the 
children alone were allowed a little milk; all the butter 
was reserved for export. 
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Finance—Public & Priva} 
English Railway Results | 


Two dominating features 


have” characterized ths 


reports of the four leading English Railway Com oe 
during the past few years. One of these has ten i 


appalling shrinkage in gross revenue, and the oth 
has been the remarkable efforts by the managemen ; 
meet the situation by economies in expenditure, Unf ’ 
tunately, however, the falling off in gross revenue i 
been too colossal for the management to do more the 
mitigate the effect upon net earnings, and the be ¢ 
income suffered by stockholders during the 3 
has been lamentable. 


Aug 


— 


past few yeu fe 


How greatly wage demands, taxes and so-forth hg, | 


eaten into the profits of the railway companies may \, 
gathered from the fact that whereas in the year belo, 
the War the amount available for Ordinary stockholde, 
out of every £1 of receipts was 2s. 8d., the amoyp: 
available ‘for 1932 was just exactly. 2d., and whereas ip 
1913 most of the Ordinary stocks of the Trunk Lins 
received some kind of dividend, no dividends are bein, 
paid today on Ordinary stocks of three of the railway 
representing a nominal capital of over £160,000,009, 
FurtHer Economies, 

Moreover, until about a fortnight ago, when. son 
improvement was noticeable, the gross earnings of foy 
railways, the L.M. & S., the Great Western, the Lond 
and North Eastern and the Southern, had shown yit) 
monotonous regularity over a number of years a ¢). 
tinuous fall in traffic receipts from week to week. fi 
the first half of the current year this decline was again 
very marked, so that~ considerable apprehension wa 
felt with regard to the statements to be made in Jul 
by these four companies. These apprehensions hay, 


however, to some extent, been relieved by the statements f 


which have been issued. On the L.M. & S. Line ther 
was a loss in gross receipts for the 6 months of £1,700,000, 
but the savings in expenditure amounted to no |e 
than £1,400,000, or 82 per cent. of the gross loss, this 
bringing down the reduction in net revenue to £300,000. 
Accordingly, the directors have announced interim div: 


dends at the rates of 1 per cent. and 1} per cent. np 


the 4 per cent. Preference and the 5 per cent. Redeemabl: 
Preference stocks respectively, being the same rates « 
declared a year ago, when at the end of the year th 
dividends on the First Preference and the 5 per cent 
Redeemable Preference was made up to 3 and 33 per cent. 
respectively, or three-fourths of their full rate. 

THE SOUTHERN. 





The statement of the Southern Railway was a partic: 
larly good one, for while the savings were somevhit 
proportionately less than those of the L.M. & S,, the 
company secured an actual increase in net revenue for 
the half-year. Goods traffic declined by £150,000, bit 
passenger train traflic receipts increased by £50,0i, 
while railway expenditure was reduced by £250,000 
and there was a substantial increase in net receipts fron 
steamboats, harbours, hotels, &c., with the result thi! 
the total net revenue was up about £280,000, Th 
company also repeats the performance of last yeal 
namely, that of paying full dividends for the half-yew 
on all the Preference stocks, with no interim paymet! 
on tke Preferred Ordinary stock, which, however, at the 
end cf the last year received 1 per eqnt. 

G.W.R. 

In the case of the 
in gross receipts was 
L.M. & S. and the L. 
£576,000. As against 


Great Western Railway the fil F 
smaller than in the case of th™ 
& N.E., the decline being abot! 7 
this reduction, expenditure WF 








reduced by £495,000, thus making the decrease in net & 


revenue, including interest, £177,000. 


priation from the free reserves, but whereas a year 


(Continued on page 174.) 


In the case °F 
the G.W:R., the directors are again making an appl F 
ag) 
the interim dividend on the Ordinary stock was } per cell © 
it is now only } per cent. At the end of last year, althougt " 
the whole of the payment had to be taken from reserve a 
or profit on investments, as well as part of the dividents F 
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An outstanding biscuit 





This is the wonderful new biscuit 
everyone is talking about. It has 
a delightful flavour. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR'S 
OF CARLISLE 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH 


BIRD'S OF BIRMINGHAM © 


Obtainable at all leading grocers 















l\ public places, a worn coat lining 
becomes very obvious—and embarrassing. 
The surest and easiest way to retain smart- 
ness is always to insist on “ COURTINE” 
LININGS—woven by COURTAULDS, and 
guaranteed to give long and perfect wear. 
Their extreme smoothness ensures the 
garment slipping on and off easily and 
setting well. Ask your Tailor ! 

99 






"t any diffic uity 
in obtaining 
IR TING 3» 


*COURTINE 


Manufacturers, 
Tye R140 LDS The name 
td., t. Mar- i 

tin’s ~ le . Cima, oe 


london, k.c.1' GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 


a — 








The Moravians in 


British Guiana 


£200 urgently needed to repair Church, 
School and Manse at Georgetown. 
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MORAVIAN CHURCH, GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA. 
The Rev. John Dingwall, writing on the 5th of June to the 
London Association in Aid of Moravian Missions, makes an 
earnest appeal for immediate help. Mr. Dingwall has spent 
47 years in Foreign Mission service—nearly 36 years in 
British Guiana. The buildings erected by him 31 years ago 
are rapidly falling into a sad state of disrepair. ... There are 
over 600 school pupils on the register. 


The members of his congregation are very poor—the majority 
earning an average of only 4/- a week. They have done, and 
are doing, all they can to raise the amount required, but the 
task is far beyond their powers. 


At this time of special need the Missionary Agents are per- 
forming increased work on decreased pay, self-sacrificingly 
doing their utmost to surmount difficulties. 


At the close of the last financial year the deficit in the 
accounts of the Moravian Missions was between £1,600 and 
£1,700. There is a possibility of curtailment of work. Your 
help to prevent that is solicited. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Charles Hobday, Esq., Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 


70A, BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


The London Association in Aid 
of Moravian Missions. 


(President: Sir George H. Hume, J.P., L.C.C., M.P.) 


Send 1/3 to above address for a copy of “ ADVANCE GUARD ”— 
the History of 200 years’ Moravian Mission work. 











“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN THE WORLD 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 
£14,000 STILL URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR NECESSARY COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS, 
EQUIPMENT, NEW SHORE FRONTAGE, ETC. 
THE OLD * ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP HAS BEEN 
CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN OUT AND 
UNFIT FOR FURTHER SERVICE. eee 
INT TO THE ROYAL NAVY 
AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 


10,000 BOYS HAVE BEEN SENT 
PLEASE HELP 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Finance—Public and Private 

(Continued from page 172.) 
paid on the 5 per cent. Preference Stock, the Company 
made up the Ordinary dividend to 3 per cent., thereby 
preserving the full trustee status of the Company’s prior 
charge stock. Whether this performance can be repeated 
at the end of this year remains to be seen. Failing its 
accomplishment, the prior charge stocks would then fall 
into what is known as the “ chancery ”’ list of trustee 
securities. 

A RAtiy In Prices. 

Notwithstanding the tragic story of falling profits 
and reduced dividends, the fact remains that during 
recent months there has been a substantial rally in 
some of the stocks of English Railways; thus, the 
Great Western Ordinary, which during the last eighteen 
months has been as low as 22, has since risen to over 
44. The L.M. & S., which during the same period 
touched 5}, has since recovered to about 20; and 
Southern Deferred Ordinary, which at one time 
touched 5, now stands at about 18. Similarly, as 
regards Prior Charge stocks, L.M. & S. 4 per cent. First 
Preference, which fell last year to 244, is now quoted at 
about 50, and the 5 per cent. Redeemable Preference, 
which dropped at one time to 35, is now round about 
64. Even the 4 per cent. Preference of 1923 of the 
L.M. & S. Company, which has been as low as 13, has 
since recovered to about 33. With these substantial 
recoveries in prices holders of English Railway stocks 
may well be disposed to enquire what is the reason for a 
rise which seems somewhat out of proportion to final 
results achieved, and may be wondering whether they 
should hold on to their stocks for a still greater recovery, 
or even acquire fresh stocks in the hope of an ultimate 
appreciation. 

Tue SPECULATIVE INVESTOR. 

Anxious as I may be to give reliable guidance in this 
matter, I am afraid that I can only make a few general 
observations which, however, may perhaps throw a 
little light upon the movements which have already 
taken place, even if it does not give any very clear 
guidance for the future. When securities fall almost 
to rubbish prices, as has been the case with English 
Railway stocks, there are usually groups of speculative 
investors who are ready to acquire the stocks, not 
necessarily in the belief that full prosperity is to be 
restored, but in the belief that the pendulum has 
swung too far in a certain direction and that the chances 
of capital appreciation justify the risk of purchases. 
It is buying of that character which has been mainly 
responsible for the recovery achieved so far in 
English Railway stocks, and it is well that the intending 
investor should recognize that fact, because, while I am 
not suggesting that Home Railway stocks will not rise 
further, intending purchasers should realize that owing 
to the rise which has already taken place there are now 
many potential sellers in the market, so that, given 
some further improvements in earnings, the effect upon 
prices might easily be tempered by the effect of realization 
on the part of those who have bought months ago in 
anticipation of improvement. 

This is particularly so as regards the Ordinary stock. 
In the case, however, of the Prior Charge issues, the 
position is rather different because, owing to the great 
advance which has taken place in British Funds and 
kindred stocks, the interest yield is so small on those 
securities as to make even a small dividend on some 
of the Railway Prior Charge stocks look attractive 
if we consider present low level prices. Thus, for 
example, should the dividend for the full year on the 
Four per Cent. First Preference of the L.M. & S. Railway 
again be maintained, the yield at round about the 
ape price is over 6 per cent., while in the case of the 
‘ive per Cent. Redeemable Preference Stock it is nearly 
6 per cent. even when allowing for the fact that the 
stock is redeemable at par in 1955. Moreover, there is 
at least the possibility of the stocks ultimately receiving 
their full interest, in which case the yield on both 
classes of stock would be more in the neighbourhood of 
8 per cent. Even, however, on their present basis the 


yields just mentioned may well appear attractive in 


7 
obtainable on gilt edge y 
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face of the very low yields 
securities. 

On the other hand, I am bound to say that th 
seems to be less justification for the rise of some of th 
Ordinary stocks, for, to take the case of the L, M, g¢ 
Railway alone, the net revenue would have to increase by 
£1,300,000 before even the 1923 Preference could a 
within sight of a dividend, while, when it comes to a aus 
tion of the Ordinary dividend, the amount of «: 


, 2 Stock 
involved is over £95,000,000. ‘. 


ArtTuuR W, Kinny, 


Financial Notes 


QuiET MARKETS. 
WE are now at the height of the holiday season, and busing, 
on the Stock Exchange has slackened considerably. Ney, B 
theless, the undertone of most markets keeps decidedly goo, a 
and although British Funds and_ other high-class’ stoy, 0 fh 
weakened slightly in consequence of the issue of the Canadi No off 
Loan for £15,000,000, it speaks well for the underlying fim. © 
ness of the investment markets that even the issue of th F 
large amount has had no greatly disturbing effect upon thf __- 
other investment securities. A good feature has been th) § 
strength of Home Railway stocks, and especially some of ty & 
prior charge issues, owing to the satisfactory results a. § 
nounced by some of the companies during the past week, — 
matter to which I refer more fully in an article elsewhere, 

* * * * ; c 

CANADA RETURNS TO THE LONDON Market, 
The announcement of a Canadian Government Loan fy 

£15,000,000 was something of an event in the City ng 
merely by reason of the size of the Loan but because it is noy 


over twenty years since Canada borrowed in this marke, No share 
That, of course, is not to say that Canada has not bey — —— 
borrowing in the meantime, but, in spite of her large outlays q MR. « 
during the War period, the Dominion, by agreement, did no ’ 
trespass on the London market, but then and for some suhy ARE 
quent years obtained her financial requirements in New York § THE 
This was rendered necessary by all the circumstances of tle 
case, but at the same time it was not without some feeliny F T 
of regret here that London had to stand aside from lentiy . 
to our great Dominion of Canada, and although at th? Cc 
moment Canada, like many other countries, is passing throud | : 
times of great difficulty, a thoroughly favourable receptin | 
was given by the City to the new Loan. The subscriptin>” 16s, | 
lists opened on Wednesday, and the fact that they wer> fe 
closed soon after the opening indicated that the public as wd B ( 
as the City had made a quick and large response. j bs 
* % * * - 


AUSTRALIAN LOAN SUCCESS. 
Another Empire Loan operation which has met with gre: 

success is the recent Commonwealth of Australia Conversion) 5 
Loan. This, it may be remembered, consisted in the offer tiy 
holders of the existing 6 per cent. obligations of certat| 
States in Australia to convert into a new 4 per cent. Comma) 
wealth Loan running for a minimum period of ten andip- 
maximum period of fifteen years, the price of issue being} LON} 
per cent. In this case cash applications were also invitely 
and so good was the combined response of the cash applica 
and the holders of the existing obligations that the cash appl 7 


PICCAD 








cants only obtained 51 per cent. of the amount applied {}— uz) 
and the scrip is now quoted at a premium on the issue price. F,i°.) 
* * * * ) are in co 

MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS. q nue 

In view of the fact that the modified Beer Duty has ol) ?.Si; 
been in force for about two months, it is not surprising tif in the | 
the Annual Report of Mitchells and Butlers made upv— ,,2¢S? 
June 30th last should give no indication of the effect of sit eee 


modification. Meanwhile the report reveals very clearly th) 7%,‘ 








continued effect of the penal taxation, and the net profit fn pn wz 
the year after meeting Income Tax and Debenture intersi)” 4,it 
was £424,334 against £513,459 in the previous year. 1 y_ wipe 
Directors, however, indulge in an expression of hope thatth)” T/htt! 
Chancellor's aim of checking the falling return of the Mile 1 


Duty by encouraging a recovery in consumption may \ 4 
achieved, ‘and that he will be able to make further ret)” 
tions of the Duty which even now is over ten times the pt) 
War rate.” Possibly, by reason of such hope, the Fe 
recommend a final dividend of 7 per cent. free of tax, tit)” 
restoring the rate to the level of the previous year follow)” 
upon the reduction which had been made in the intent ; 
dividend. The balance-sheet is a good one. A. W. b. 


TO ALL INVESTORS. ’ 


An extract from a reader’s letter:—‘‘I have just read your boot |S 
interesting one that has come my way. It certainly creates 0 it CHI 










on investment, which I consider to be the most helpful and 
out of the chaos which seems to surround the investor these days |% 





book referred to is “A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT| 
Seer eee ees. CANTOPHER, procurable from W. Stra fm to T 
Limited, ‘Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. (Post free 5/3.) bi nen 
of Fun 
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ge in, Santana 
| at age 65, or at death if 
te | £1 000 earlier, can be provided by 
L Ae | payment of 

‘Se hy 

cone I £16 10s. a year from age 25 

a $24 ? 99 ” 35 


»DY, ’ £41 29 ” 99 45 


Using 
Never. 
, 


800d, ; é ; 
i. " No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
LL 





2 fim. than are charged by 
of this q 
On th Fe 
en th Fe td 2 

“t} The Equitable Life 
ts ap. 
eek, 4 @ 
“| Assurance Society 
an fy (founded 1762) 
Y tt 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 

Is how 
larke, IB No shareholders. No commission. 
bea ff —— 
vis F MR. & MRS. BROWN 

sit § ARE TAKING 

Yok & 

vt) THE CAR ABROAD 
~elings They have discovered that by using AUTOCHEQUES, they have 
ndi the choice of a marvellous hotel chain throughout Europe, without 
“nang fixing’ their route in advance. They are both amazed that including 
at the Channel Transport, International Car Papers, Decent Hotels (with 
rourh dinner, room and breakfast), tips, and garage of the Austin 12, the 
eptin § cost for themselves and Brown Junior is only going to be 
ip’ 16s, 3d. PER DAY EACH 

= q for 16 days. They are wondering what would have been the cost 
s wel (and trouble) had not Mr. and Mrs. Smith told them of the won- 


derful tour they had just completed under the AUTOCHEQUE 
SERVICE. 


» 


All British competitors in the 
great INTERNATIONAL ALPINE TRIALS 
used the Autocheque System. 








ae. Find out about this yourself by writing for Brochure “ E,” 
er tip 
ertai AUTOCHEQUES LTD., 
Mon: PICCADILLY HOUSE, 33 REGENT ST., S.W. 1 (facing Piccadilly Circus). 
and i *Phone: Regent 2142, 
ing We 
vii) LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
a AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 
apy (University of London.) 
THE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd. 


ice The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are fully 
equipped to meet modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 843 beds (which 
are in constant occupation), and is the largest General Hospital in England, 
Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES to the value of £1,140 are awarded 
annually, including four Open Entrance Scholarships and an Entrance Scholarship 
open to students of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
4 RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other hospital 
> Jn the kingdom. 
% PR: mee FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 
FEES.—MEDICAL.—Intermediate and Final Courses, entrance fee, £21; annual 
BE fee, 2. Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s.; annual fee, £42. DENTAL.— 
# Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital] Course, £130 
> in two equal annual instalments. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall, &c. 
A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B.. D.Sc., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arrange- 
i - + A wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 


JUST ONE POUND 


takes a poor child away from London's 
mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the country. You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
* -. them at will, can hardly realise what they 











"a mean to children who know nothing 
: but airless, poverty-stricken surroundings. 
ot Please send your donation to-day for the 
rdet | 
~ CHILDREN'S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 
NT | 
Ke | ; to The Earl of Arran (Room 5), 18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 
. » 1929 we sent away over 32,000 children. This year, owing to lack 


ee we have had to reduce our numbers by several thousands. 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PrESIDENT—THE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 


Medica] Superintendent: Dante. F, Rameaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grcunds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrica] baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and viilas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst _the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 








At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, fcot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 











“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period ‘and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
} and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





FUNDS EXCEED - - £20,000,000. 
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FAMOUS MEN 
AND THE BIBLE 


(13) SIR JAMES BARRIE 


** She begins the day by the fireside with the 
New Testament in her hands, an old volume 
with its loose pages beautifully refixed, and its 
covers sewn and resewn by her, so that you 
would say that it can never fall in pieces. It 
is mine now, and to me the black threads with 
which she stitched it are as part of the contents. 
Other books she read in the ordinary manner, 
but this one differently, her lips moving cs if 
she were reading aloud, and her face very 
solemn. The Testament lies open on her lap 
long after she has ceased to read and her face 
has not changed.” 


So Sir James Barrie describes his mother’s 
devotion to the Bible in Margaret Ogilvy, and 
who will question that he has put his finger upon 
the secret of spiritual beauty and power ? 


The Bible Society seeks to make the Bible the 


Book most beloved by all women and men. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by the Secretaries: 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 




















USE LIBERTY _ FABRICS 
“COLDEN BIRD” SILK 
CHARMING DESIGNS AND FAST TO WASHING 


32 INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD 


PATTERNS POST FREE ‘ 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











| SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM : 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 






































YOUR GARDEN CAN PROVIDE 
ITS OWN MANURE 


Grass cuttings, etc., will make excellent 
manure in a few weeks if treated with 


ACCELERATOR 


1 cwt. makes 2 to 3 tons. 
Prices (not applicable to Ireland): 14lbs. 2/6, 28lbs. 4/6, 
56lbs. 8/-, 1 cwt. 15/-. 

Orders for 28lbs. and over carriage paid to nearest goods 
station. Cash wit 
order. Obtainable from 

Seedsmen, etc. 
Obtain ADCO in our 
branded bags only. 


ADCO iTD., 
55 Harpenden, Herts. 









































“The Spectator” Crossword No. 


By XANTHIPPE 


4s 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender Of the j 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be an 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” anq Sho 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envel 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the Ree 
will be published in our neat issue.] 
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ACROSS 


. Novelist like a mediaeval 
elephant. 

. My autocracy was disas- 
trous, but I’m equal to ham. 

. Capricious. 

. I might be Birmingham, or 
the associate ‘of Peter 
Pienaar. 

- He withdrew among the 
Romans. 

- More equable. 

. No man of mirth, this. 

- In Ivanhoe. 

. Indian file for horses. 

- We hope your soft-boiled 
breakfast fare was this ent. 

. Abusive one. 

. Tootsies. 

. The envoy has at least one 
limb 


minster: 

. Says more (anag.). 
here to Beaucaire. 
Newgate one. 
batting like Ranji. 

. Capital outcome. 

. Sacred songs. 

. A.D.-622. 
England. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 4, 





. Term of endearment among 
sailors, 


DOWN 


. Statesman whose name was 
given to certain bags. 

. Light up. 

- Take a letter from polish 
and see it disappear (rev.) 

. These creatures suggest 
that a great Bank has been 
misbehaving. 

. Two short, one long. 


Init |ALRIElG wat 
isHi.Ws As |r 1! 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 44 is Miss Margaret Cohet J 


Thwaite Cottage, Coniston Lake. 








ete 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital gee ove ron one oan 
Reserve Fund ove sve eee eve ose «. —£2,475,000 
Currency Reserve —_ wae sae eee wee —£2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ¢t”! 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the ! 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods receirtl 
ae 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPIPALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a@ 
p > ’ 


line. eer 
14% for 260; 


f the fy 









© Opene4 
rd Shou wo 
ENVElope, i : : 
he winny MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
eee mane 
q EPSITY bGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
jNIVERSITY oes, 10 a ng 


} 40 BEDS ( 
J WOR FINAL MEDICAL 
he Hospital and Medical 
fvilities for the study of the 
ed sxaminations. ‘ 
“eat Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 
Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the annual value of over £1,000, Phiséo-aie esident 
Appointments annually. 
Wtcolare from the DraNn, University Street, WC. 


STUDIES ONLY. 
School offer complete 
subjects for the Final 





PERSONAL 





AST-OFF CLOTHING and. OLD BOOTS most 
( urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
lafly for men. Our poor people in East London ‘slums 
ciffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address 
gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. PERCY INESON, 
superintendent , EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
nyited to write fo Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 


cyanization. 








@ gRELATIV 

Javalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
west comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees, High medical and other recommenda- 
tons.—GROSVENOR House NURSING Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel. : Byron 2495. 























go ee “What's In A Name? Every- 
© som iN thing That Matters.” For comprehensive character 
+ Weg reading send full name and birth date, together with P.O. 
7s., to ANNE DINDER, Littleaudrie, Carlton Road West, 
Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 
Ures at 
d from 
MEDICAL 
Was 4 
i tALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
schoo, A ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
MPS, 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 
g WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
arch 





ong HOSPITAL tor Children with Hip 
JL Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Josses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. — 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24 
) ro . of) “pe. . be y VOTAT ice } \} % : , 7 . . 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


ARANDOR 


AS 
CRUISES 


TO . THE WONDERLANDS 
ON THE PERFECT SHIP 
@ PERFECT. CUISINE & SERVICE. 
@ FIRST CLASS EXCLUSIVELY. 
@ RESTFUL SUN DECKS. 


AUG. 19 for 20 DAYS 


To NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN 
FINLAND, DANTZIG, GERMANY 
AND HOLLAND. 


FROM 31 GNS. 


SEPT. 13 for 22 DAYS 


To LISBON, MALAGA, PALERMO 
KOTOR, DUBROVNIK, BRIONI 
VENICE. CORFU, PALMA. 


FROM 40 GNS. 


Oct. 7 For 25 Days From 45 Gns. 
Dec. 18 For 19 Days From 32 Gns. 


For fu 





















end é!/-the-year Cruising Brochure 
epply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office : 3, Lower Regent 
Street, London, $.W.1 (Whitehall 
2266). Head Office: 40, St. Mary 
xe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020). 
Liverpool 2: 10, Water Street. 
Birmingham: 94, Colmore Row 
Manchester 2: 2, Albert Square 
Glasgow C.2: 124, St. Vincent 
Street. Bradford, Paris, and all 
Principal Agents. 


ceteils 
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: APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
4 AND WANTED 





COLLEGE 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


} pulearemeiate OF WALES, 


the Council of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth (a Constituent College of the University 
*f Wales) will proceed, in the course of the Session, 
1933 34, to the election of a Principal, to take office upon 
the retirement of Sir Henry Stuart-Jones, and are pre- 
pared to receive, before December Ist, 1933, the names 
of persons who are willing to be considered for the 
“ppomtnent, together with such particulars as they 
may desire to snbimit. Communications should be 
wldressed to the President of the College, the RIGHT 
HON. LORD Daviks, 44 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
EC4, or the Secretary of the College, from whom 
jarticulars of the appointment may be obtained, 





dhe, 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 








— COLLEGES 
T GROSVENOR COLLEGE edt i i 
SV ENO! LUEGE educated girls receive 
. ree PE HALISED INDIVIDUAL training for the 
REDUCKY profession, All subjects. SHORT Courses. 
Stes D fees, food posts guaranteed qualified 
ents.—104 VICTORIA STR EET, 8.W.1. Vie. 1301. 
) Gi . . 
sa MRS. HOSTER’S 
) 4 SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
) 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 7 
Ba eg? ag ry, tiving reduced terms, apply to 
int Grantee Fie oe 1, oe, Stephens Chambers, Tele- 








YNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
U THE NEXT SESSION COMMENCES ON 
OCTOBER 2Nbd, 1933. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGRE ARE OPEN TO 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 


Separate Syllabuses and Pamphlets, containing full 
information, are published as follows :— 
Faculty of Seience 










. Faculty Arts. 
F y of Medicine. | 
‘faculty of Commerce. | 
Faculty cf Law. 
. Department of Social Study, 
Department of Education. 
. School of Malting and Brewing. 
9, Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates, 
10. Pamphiet—" The Law Student and the Uni- 
versity.” 
And will be sent upon application to the REGISTRAR. 

In the Medical School, courses of instruction are 
arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Fimal and 
Honours Examinations of the Law Society, and for the 
Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree 
Examinations of other approved Universities may, 
aiter one year’s study or research, take a Master's 


Lats Se Ohl 


degrce, 








ELOCUTION, &c. 





UBLIC SPEAKING.— Private Lessons given by Mr. 
Cas. SBYMOURK (Platiorm, Banquet, Bar, Partia- 





ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Aecent, Confidens: 
Write for Brochure. 401 Strand, W.C. 2. 


% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
PFRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOG! 
ALSTEAD PLACE 
; near SEVENOAKS 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to beth 
kinds of school. Good examination record i 


combined 
with freedom and modern outloc 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 
Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the LORD GISBOROUGH. 
Public School for Girls (Resident). 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, &e. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SEORETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTIHILL.— Public School on 
individual! lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for the usual examinations and for University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 
Bristol 


S* BRANDON’S, C.D.S., 
‘ daughters of clergy or laity Exeetient health 


record. Preparation for Universities, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, and other careers. Kntranee and leaving 
scholarships, and bursaries.—Apply, H®ab-MISTRESS. 





Public School for 








. HELEY’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
b Cockermouth. Two entrance scholarships to be 
the PRINCIPAL. 


awarded.— Application 





HE LAURELS, Rugbhy.— Boarding Sehool for Girls 
recognized by the Board of Edueation.  Highiy 
qualified staff. Excelent health and games record. 
Individual care. Scholarships available. 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





Boys and Girls 8-18, Caters tor 
Max. inclusive fee, £32, 


7 ESWICK SCHOOL. 
modern conditions. 





TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.— Pounded by 
N Soe. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Ke- 
cently reorganized and extended.— Apply HEAD-MASTER. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





TELLINGTON SCHOOL, Wellington, Somerset. 
\ Public School for 250 Boys. Tuition and Boarding 
fees £29 per term. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. 
Five Houses, including Junior House. Modern, Classical, 
Science and Engineering sides. Preparation for Uni- 
versities, Professions and Business. Full charge taken oi 
boys from abroad. Excellent situation, modern buildings, 


25 weres of grounds. Splendid health record. Ages 7} 
to 18}. For Pre spectus aj ply GEORGE ¢ ORNBR, M.A j 
r.bD., Headmaster. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
S TUTORS FOR ALL 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded iree 
f charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stree:, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


AND 
EXAMS. 


GIRLS 


0 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 





Ms: Plays, Scenarios accurately typed. Printing « 
1 publication arranged.—W. H. 8. Typewriting Office, 
Y Charterhouse Street, Londen, E.C. 1. 





UTHORS’ MSS. speedily and pericetly typed by 
d experienced Literary Typist. Is. per 1,000 words, 
ine. of carbon copy.—- MISS ALLEN, 22 Drylands Rd., N.s 
TRITE FOR PROFIT. Make 


V spare time. Send for free booklet 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85»), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





a second income in 
REG BNE 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont. 





HOUSES FOR SALE 





YDE-—IS8 Ms E OF WiGh Tt: 





De lightful Adam-style . residence, overlooking the sea in 
secluded spot near Yacht Club. Circular domed Hall, 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom and offices. Electric 








light. Stone terrace with bow windows. ‘Flagged paths 
and charming rose garden. £1600. Particulars of the 
above and other I. of W. properties available from 
PHELPS AND STEADMAN, (F.S.1., F.A.1), 
RYDE, I. of W. 
GARDENING 





ENTLEY’s Encyclopaedic Catalogue (1933-34) con- 
tains all your garden needs.—-Send for free copy.— 
JOSEPH BENTLEY, LtTp., Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&ec., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE youanything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services Lo offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of I'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach T'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 


-2 /0 
74° for 26, and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free. —HENRY A. WARD. 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





Pat. 
Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 


EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. 
free. James St. 








CONTINENTAL RESORT 





“N EPTEMBER SUNSHINE.—You can still have an en- 

bt joyable yet inexpensive holiday in France while 
KQUIHEN remains unspoilt. Firm sands, safe bathing, 
excellent cuisine—Mons. Buat, Hotel des Falaises, 
Equihen, Pas de Calais. 








EGYPT, INDIA AND 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full seesadens apply to: 
LONDON. :— 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 


























FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





EST roasting chickens, ducklings 5 '6 pr. fat geese 6 -ea- 
tr’d. p.pd.—N. DONOGHUE, Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





HERRY JAM. 
paid 12s,— 


-Stoneless, just made. 6 Ibs. 
Dorotuy CarTER, Iden, Rye. 


carr, 





iN EST Pershore Egg Plums. 
48 Ibs. 14s. 6d. 
for list.—J. E. 


12 Ibs. 4s., 24 Ibs. 7s. 6d., 
Carriage paid. Empties free. Send 
STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 





hye REENGAGES, preserving, &c. 12 Ibs, 6s. 6d. ; 24 Ibs. 
40 Ibs. 18s. Carriage paid in England and 
W in —FRANK Roscok, Steeple Morden, Cambs, 











ee 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING Housgs 


a 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRIN, 
C, Wale, 





BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h, & ¢ 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A, A, RA 
illd, Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager, a 





ASTBOURNE. — ANGLES PRIVATE HOTE), 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedroop, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns, " 


"Phone 3i) 





DINBURGH. 
Crescent. ‘Tgms: 


THE ALISON 


HOTEL 
**Melcrest,”’ Mevib 


Edinburgh. Tel, 297 ‘50 





ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing, Quie 
homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Wort 


ing. Extensive views; garage.—The Misses Harp 





nel 
MoM” ESTIC SNOWDON.—Royal Victoria 
Llanberis. Splendid setting mid lakes and mow, 
tains. Ideal H.Q. for geologists, botanists, climbers, anj 
rural lovers. Terms from 4 gns. Tel.: Llanberis 9! 





———__ 
ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greates 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure 9) 

bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms aan 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physician, 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in English County, 
Ask for Desc wigtte e List (3d (3d. post free) of 180 INNS ani 
HOTELS managed by the 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
TD. 
ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 Rigtn 


PEOPLE'S 


PR. HA, 
STREET, W. 1. 


LTD., 





—$_—__ 


URREY TRUST INNS or excellent country quater, 
Ny situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. —, for 
list ‘*S.,”’ stating requirements, to ** SURREY Trost," 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL & 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hold 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere ay 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tait 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655, 





" London. —THE LOD6GB 1 


Room and Breakiast, 
With dinner 6s. 64, « 


THERE to Stay in 
\ St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 

2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





"THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—G + po ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND Aas, MP 1} IM. 
JTEN 
—kh OY AL YORK HOU SE. 
BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFO LK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNE qos pie! a DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W TATE R aw SPA. 
BRIGHTON. BLENHEIM. 
—HOLLYWOOD. 
—-ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). UDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEI 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHE RN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—-VICTORIA., 
CAMBRIDGE.—BL ba BOAR, 
—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—-UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY. —COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY KC H. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN., 
CONISTON LAKE.— deer at 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFOR 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—STRATHEARN 1 HY RO 
DROITWICH SPA. —THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 








EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK TES. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 

FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 

GOODWICK (Pem.).— FISHGUARD BAY. 

GRAYSHOTT ee OX & PELICAN, 

GULLANE.—MARIN 

HARROGATE.—C nin N. 

HASTINGS.—QU EEN’s. 

HINDHEAD.— MOORLAND’S. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— a _ HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 

LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell’ St., W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1 
—WAV ed it Southampton Row, W.C.1. 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY AR MS. 

MANCHESTER.—-BOWDON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 

MONMOUTH.— BEAU FORT ARMS. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 

MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 

NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROY = MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTER 

PAR (C pa ~ a AU STL BAY. 

PERTH.—STATION HOT 

PITLOGHRY._ ATHOLL PALAC YE. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M. )—PERW ICK BAY, 









REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL, 


RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 

ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). BS . NORTHERN, 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA C ASTLE. 

—CHY-AN-ALBANY 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADE LPHL. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 

SELBY (Yorks.).— aril cae H ARMS. 

SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROW 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—H AWKSTONE PK., Weston 

SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).— a AND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)— “HUNT Y, BISHOPSTEIGNTOS 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP’ POLE. 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 

—PALACE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 














‘LEICA’ SPECIALISTS 
DEVELOPING, PRINTING and ENLARGING 


LEICA CAMERA LIST 
FREE ON REQUEST 


WALLACE HEATON LTD 


11g. NEW BOND STREET, watladchedll dante 
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